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“I want a painting to grab you.” 








Life of the painter’ 





| do many kinds of interviews — queries to collect 
information, contentiou$*talk$ ‘with politicians, coy word games 
with ‘government officials. But an interview with artist Ralph 
Fasanella will undo even the most seasoned practitioner of the 
art. If one is inclined to direct the conversation, forget it. A talk 
with Ralph is a roller-coaster ride. There’s no fighting the rush of 
words, the tumble of ideas or the abrupt turns in Fasanella’s im- 
patience, which makes him flit from thought to thought, ex- 
pounding all the while in a semi-private language. In three sen- 
tences, he can skip from the failures of the labor movement to 
flat pronouncements about art critics (“full of shit’’), and then on 
to a meditation about the ultimate emptiness of success. ‘Sure, I 
wanted to be recognized. I was telling the world something. I had 
to be heard. But when you get there, that ain’t it. What you want 
is to kiss the woman you love . . . to touch her breast. The rest is 
a lot of bullshit .... You can’t live on TV interviews.” 

It’s no surprise to discover in such ramblings that his favorite 
painter is Vincent van Gogh. I had thought immediately of van 
Gogh when I first saw Fasanella’s paintings on exhibit at the 
Lawrence Public Library last fall. The frequent description of 
him as an ‘‘urban Grandma Moses” is somewhat misleading. His 
works bear little resemblance to hers save that both artists have 
painted panoramic scenes in a primitive style. A Fasanella work 
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can be as intense, aggressive, angry or brooding 48 a Moses can 
be tranquil and hatmonious. Like van Gogh, Fasanella spills his 
emotions onto his canvases in harsh colors — reds, yellows, pur- 
ples, blacks. . 

“T want a painting to grab you,” he says of his work, which 
captures the textures of New York neighborhoods, factories 
union halls, subways, the crowded tenements of his youth in an 
Italian immigrant family in Greenwich Village — the son of an 
ice-man and a buttonhole maker. 

In the past two years, Fasanella has completed a major series 
portraying the city of Lawrence and its textile mills. An Old 
Lefty who fought with the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in the 
Spanish Civil War and also worked as a labor organizer, the 
painter found particular inspiration in the Strike of 1912, which 
at its height involved 20,000 of the city’s 90,000 residents and in- 
cluded immigrant workers who spoke 45 different languages. It 
was one of the great moments in US labor history, and Fasanella 
captures its power on several epic canvases. 

He has of late spent time hanging around Boston's North End, 
with the thought that what he can absorb of that vanishing eth- 
nic neighborhood may eventually emerge on canvas. The feel- 
ings, he says, haven't jelled yet. ‘It can take five or six years to 
work out a painting in my head,” he explains, puffing on a cig- 
arette and gulping coffee. He runs one of his square, solid hands 
through the wispy graying hair that frames his broad, bold face. 
He speaks with a pronounced New York accent. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine him working as a bench hand in a machine shop 
or pumping gas_at Happy and Bud’s on 163rd Street, which is 
what he was doing for a living in 1972, when Fred Freed, an au- 
thority on folk art, “discovered” his work. 

‘I was painting for 25 years and I couldn’t get a show, so this 
time it was a big exhibit in Yonkers that had 299 abstract paint- 
ers — those people are out of touch — and mine, and this guy 
said, ‘You're a good painter .... I know a promoter.’ And we 
met this guy and he knew Pat Watson (a writer and TV per- 
sonality). He got Nicky Peleggi to write an article for New York 
magazine.”’ A short time later, a book entitled Fasanella’s City, 
written by Patrick Watson, was put out by Knopf. 

With or without recognition, Fasanella, who is 64, would have 
gone on painting. “I had to do it,” he says, as if it explains his 
compulsion. “I had to do what I had to do.” What he had to do 
was work all day for 25 years, get home at 5 p.m., sleep for an 
hour or two and paint from 7 to 12 every evening and on week- 
ends. ‘I had no social life. I just painted. I never went out for 25 
years on weekends.” 

Didn’t his wife mind this? (Fasanella now lives an hour out- 
side New York City in Ardsley, New York, with his wife, Eve, a 
first-grade teacher, and his 14-year-old son, Marcantonio, who is 
named after one of his political heroes, Vito Marcantonio. His 
other child, a daughter, is 20.) He slides over the question. “Let's 
say I did it in spite of ourselves.” How long has he been mar- 
ried? ‘I forget — 25 . . . 28 years?” When one probes, it becomes 
clear that Fasanella’s apparent openness and candor are selec- 
tive. 

What about his current gallery show in New York? the inter- 
viewer interjects when he pauses in one of his meditations. The 
exhibit has attracted considerable attention in left-liberal circles. 
Such notables as progressive labor leader Ed Sadlowski, Rolling 
Stone writer Joe Klein and Paul Cowan of the Village Voice 
graced the opening last month. How did he feel about being the 
worker-painter, the darling of the radical-chic cocktail-party cir- 
cuit? ‘The best charge I had from all my painting was in Law- 
rence. These Irishmen, a group of workers who were fighting for 
a neighborhood group, they scrutinized my paintings, but I don’t 
think they saw emotions in it... . Every now and then you meet 
a particular type of persone that just communicates. It's like an 
orgasm. They look at it; it does thirigs to them. It’s not too often, 
you know. I had an Italian woman, she looked at the paintings — 
an elderly woman, 70 years of age — she said, ‘My God, they're 
so beautiful.’ It was like looking at a flower to her. The worst 
ones are the ones who tell you about the struggle you're paint- 
ing about. Don’t tell me about the struggle. That's a lot of bull- 
shit .... A lot of people say your're painting the right thing in 
history. I’d rather have someone say these are beautiful, they’re 
nice, they move me, they do things to me. I like to see people 
chuckle, to see little things in them. It’s human, it’s warm. 

“I don’t start out by saying, ‘I’m going to paint a struggle.’ I 
am what I am. It’s organic and complete with me. Either you feel 
it or you don’t. I don’t say, ‘I’m going to go into the North End 
and paint the working-class struggle.’ Forget about it!’’ So Ralph 
goes on in his subjectivity, listening to his gut. 

Which reminds me of my favorite Fasanella anecdote. A man 
— ‘‘some political genius but a real dope when you analyze him” 
— criticized the figures in his work. ‘‘You should study Rem- 
brandt, how he models his hands. For hands, you got sticks.” 
Fasanella replied, ‘‘Fuck you and Rembrandt. My name is 
Ralph.” — Dianne Dumanoski 











Those were 
the days 





A Billy Joel album was on the ready room’s quad sys- 
tem that day, its mellow-shot tones overwhelming the 
nervous conversations of everyone except the primal- 
scream platoon in the corner. 

“Hey Sarge. Sarge! Over here.’” Hawkins had been 
holding a chair for me. He was my second-in-command 
and a kind of protege as well. I waved at him and, step- 
ping gingerly through the Fourth Squad’s floating 
awareness session, made my way toward the seat. 

“C'mon,” someone from the Fourth Squad yelled. 
‘Gimme feedback! Baby needs a new pair of value sys- 
tems!” 


is! Bhose , BUySyrrr, dawkins said, bemusedly. “| don’t, ,, 


think they ever quit.” “Really,” J answered laconically, 
shifting the wad of carrot stick from one grizzled cheek 
to another. 

“Level with me, Sarge,’’ Hawkins said. ‘‘What’s the 
old man into this time? Why all this secrecy?” 

“Hawkins,” I answered, “I honestly don’t know what 
the old man’s got his mind around at this point. We 
didn’t even have a squad-leaders’ rap on this one. That's 
never happened before.” 

“GEEEEEEETTT IN-TO STANDING!” His aide’s command 
preceded Colonel Adidas into the room. Those who were 
meditating levitated swiftly to attention; the rest of us 
snapped to. 

Just walking down the aisle, Adidas had presence. His 
white, three-piece uniform looked as though he had been 
born in it. He always insisted, however, on wearing the 
simple road-training shoe that is issued to every 
infantryman. The only flashes of color in his whole 
appearance came from his medals. 

He had them all. The Legion de Macrobiotique he won 
by single-handedly disarming a McDonald’s in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. He picked up a Jacuzzi Cross with 
Erhard Clusters during the action in the European 
Theater of Obesity. And just two weeks ago, Adidas was 
awarded the Polyester Star after he pursued and cap- 
tured the last pair of oxblood wing tips in Baltimore. 

His decorations hung delicately on a series of slender 
gold chains around his neck. As he turned to the podium, 


the light at the side of the stage caught them, and shafts 


of golden light danced erratically outward. 

Adidas’s aide placed a map case on the podium and 
then stepped back. “COMPANY.” he commanded, 
“LAAAAAAAAAY BACK!” Hawkins and I sat down. 

“Men,” Adidas began, ‘‘you’re probably trying to get 
your heads straight as to where my head's at in calling 
this meeting. Well, I hear you talking and I won't keep 
you in suspense any longer. As you know, you men are 
the cream of your generation, or else you wouldn’t have 
made it here into the Wayne Dyer Lifestyle Strike Force, 
in which you've all fought so well in defense of the 
American way of Mellow. And I think we're all proud of 
that, right?” 

“Sir, really, sir!’’ came the reply. 

“T can’t hear you.” 

“SIR, REALLY, SIR!” 

“I hear you,” Adidas said, smiling. He took a chart out 
of the map case and pinned it to a corkboard behind him. 
It was a map of the city, with a large red X gn the north- 
west side. “I think I can safely say that this mission is 





probably the most unusual one you have ever had to 
undertake. It requires not only courage, but sensitivity as 
well.”’ 


Adidas was pacing in front of the map and lightly 


striking the palm of his right hand with a pointer. We 
had never seen him so agitated. Even the Fourth Squad 
was paying attention. 

‘In a building on this block,” the colonel said, indicat- 
ing a point on the map, “lives a man named Wendell 
Miller. In 1969, Miller was a student at the university 
and really had ‘his head around politics. One night in 
May of 1969, Miller and some friends were having din- 
ner. The friends decided late in the evening to go out and 
buy some more wine. The caretaker of the building is 
into Pyramids and contacted us with this information. He 
says that Miller told his friends to get the wine while he, 
Miller, would stay in the apartment and ‘guard the 
stash.” ”’ 

We all thumbed through our copies of the Standard 
Field Guide To ‘60s Speech. Hawkins nudged me. 

‘Here it is, Sarge,” he whispered. ‘‘But why would 
someone want to guard a mustache?” I ran my finger 
dawn the page. “Not ‘stache,’ ”’ I said. ‘Stash, as in mari- 
juana.”’ 

‘Why guard it?” said Hawkins. ‘It won’t even get you 
arrested now.” I silenced him with a look. Adidas went 
on. 
‘While on the way to the liquor store, Miller’s friends 
decided to move to New Mexico. But no one bothered to 
go back for Miller. 

‘‘In other words,” Adidas concluded, ‘our man inside 
says that Miller is still there, waiting for his friends, and 
that he insists that anyone who knocks on the door is a 
narcotics agent. This man, Miller, lives bunkered down 
in there completely unaware that the ‘60s are over.”’ 

I pulled another carrot stick out of my khakis and 
munched on it pensively. The room had gone quiet. 

‘‘Men,”’ the colonel said, ‘‘Miller is not the enemy. He 
is simply a person who has been left behind. We've got to 
bring him out of that building, but we must do it gently. 
You’ re all into being good soldiers; now I want to get you 
into being smart ones, too. Transactional analysis for all 
squad leaders immediately after this briefing. That's it.’ 

‘GET IN-TO STANDING!” bellowed the aide. 

“One more thing,” said Adidas as we rose, some 
higher than others. “All you Librae and Sagittarii are go- 
ing to have:to stay home on this one.”” A great groan 
went up; one disgruntled levitator fell into a trash bar- 
rel. ‘‘I know you're upset, but the alignments are all 
wrong for you folks today.” 

The colonel left the room. Hawkins and I gathered up 
our gear. “God, Sarge,” Hawkins said, “how do we 
handle a hippie? We've never dealt with one before. Do 


you think we might have to shoot up or something?” | 
slipped the rest of the carrot stick into my mouth. “I 
don’t know, Hawkins,” I said quietly. ‘I don’t know at 
all.”’ 


* * * 


(va tired tenement block was quiet. Too quiet. My 
squad had been deployed directly across the street from 
Miller’s apartment. Adidas was talking to the men. 

‘‘Miller,’’ he said. ‘We are not narcs. Can you get your 
mind around that? We're just out here trying to get your 
head together on that.” 

I saw a khaki-clad arm with a black band around the 
bicep hurl something. out of the window. A copy of 
Catch-22 caught Adidas’s aide over his right eye, killing 
him instantly. He fell across Adidas’s feet. The colonel 
looked down and then picked up the microphone. “Now, 
Miller,’ he said in the same modulated voice. “You've 
killed my aide. Now, I can see where that’s coming from. 
I just want you to know that I understand your feelings. 
But you've got to understand that I can’t get my head 
around letting you wipe out my men. I mean, really.” 

Hawkins and I were hunkered down near a lamppost. 
During this speech, Hawkins pulled at my elbow and 
pointed to the window. Two large brown cabinets had 
appeared in the window. ‘‘What’s that stuff, Sarge?” 
Hawkins whispered. 

Before I could answer, a blast of noise, which I would 
later learn was Cream’s Wheels of Fire, overcame us, and 
we chewed pavement. I groped toward a field telephone 
and spun the handle. “HQ,” came the response, “‘what’re 
you into, engagement-wise?”’ 

“‘He’s throwing everything at us up here,” I shouted 
into the phone. “He’s got blues-derived vibrato guitar 
lines and finger-picked bass riffs. If he hits us with a 
drum solo at this point, we'll never hold.” 

‘We hear you,” said HQ. “Hold as long as you can 
and we'll try to get to you reinforcement-wise.” 

Hawkins pulled out Perrier grenades. ‘‘Sarge,’’ he said, 
“if I can get close enough, I can lob one of these up there 
and maybe short those speakers out.” It was a good plan. 
‘That's solid,” I said, “‘but just take one and, if you miss, 
get right back here. That's relatively an order.” 

“I hear you, Sarge,’’ he said, saluting. 

Hawkins crouched and darted into the street. Half- 
way across, he pulled out a church key and popped the 
top off of one of the grenades. He heaved it up toward 
the window. 

Just as he threw, a bass riff caught him in the shoulder 
and spun him to the street. His arm was still vibrating 
when I got to him. Above us, there was a soft splash; the 
speakers sputtered loudly, then died. 

Am I okay, Sarge?’”’ Hawkins asked. 

He appeared to be in Fender shock, but I couldn’t let 
him panic. ‘Maintain your center, soldier,” I snapped. ‘I 
think you're viable, life-wise.’’ I managed to get him to 
the aid station near HQ. He lay down on a cot and the 
medics placed earphones over his head. ‘I need 30 cuts of 
Kris and Rita,’’ the medic ordered. ‘‘Stat.’’ Next to Haw- 
kins was a soldier who had been hit earlier by a handful 
of sugar cubes (Miller had taken to hurling them after 
he'd exhausted his library). What had stayed in the man’s 
mind was our earlier briefing on LSD-25. “It hit me in 
the mouth,” he said to the medic. ‘Am I hooked, Doc? 
Give it to me straight; I. can take it.” 

Outside, Adidas and his remaining staff officers 
(several others had fallen under a volley of Ken Kesey) 
were directing the final assault. Up the block came a 
column of men, each one carrying a canister of musk 
cologne. Behind them was a squad armed with blow 
dryers. 

“I hadn’t wanted to resort to a gas attack,’ Adidas was 
saying. ‘Once we lob those canisters up there, we'll have 
enough air behind the gas to keep it circulating for 
hours.” 

“Sir, for sure, sir,” replied the staff. The window was 
silent. 

The first two canisters fell short and hit the side of the 
building. Seven others, however, floated through the 
broken window. The second column, dryers on DRY, 
came up right behind the fumes. Soon a mist of musk 
hung over the whole block. The street smelled like our 
barracks during basic. There was no sign from the win- 
dow. ‘‘I don’t see where he’s coming from,”” Adidas mut- 
tered. “He couldn't survive that, unless he’s gotten hold 
of a sample of the cologne somehow and developed an 
immunity.” 

Then an arm appeared at the window. A black arm- 
band fluttered to the street. ‘CEASE FIRE’ Adidas 
ordered. The dryermen switched their weapons to STYLE. 
A few seconds later, Miller came out. 

He was smaller than I had expected, with long, lank 
blond hair hanging to his shoulders. He wore the glazed 
look of the musk-numbed, the face wed all seen in the 
mirror after a rough leave, and he was unsteady on his 
feet. Adidas walked to him. 

“Solid, Mr. Miller,” Adidas said. “Your fight is over. 
Welcome to the 1970s.” 

Miller reached over and tentatively touched the medals 
on their chains around the colonel’s neck. ‘I ... I hear 
you,” he said faintly as they gently led him away. 

Hawkins came out of the tent still wearing his ear- 
phones. He joined me at the curb to watch Miller turn the 
corner and stumble out of our sight. I was wondering 
how Miller would adjust, or how I would if our situa- 
tions were reversed. I took out my last carrot stick and 
put it between my teeth. Hawkins pried the top off the 
last Perrier grenade. The lingering musk caused me to 
rub my eyes as Hawkins brought me back to more con- 
crete concerns. 

‘Hey Sarge,” he asked. ‘You bring the limes?” 

— Charles P. Pierce 
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I have long followed and en- 
joyed/trusted John David Ober’s res- 
taurant reviews. Quite recently, in fact, I 
took Ober’s advice and had dinner at the 
Hermitage (very nice). 

However, in a single column, Ober has 
totally undermined the respect and cred- 
ibility previously earned. He wrote, and 
you printed, a piece I consider poorly 
written, narrowly conceived, and based 
on misinformed — uninformed? — con- 
jecture. And because of the broad sweeps 
of Ober’s sophomoric pen, it is a piece 
that could do harm. It deserves to go un- 
noticed, and perhaps it will. But I’m 
afraid a lot of people may be buying 
Ober’s shit. 

I am referring to his ‘‘essay,” ‘Lost 
Continental: Most ‘cuisine’ by that name 
is strictly from hunger” (March 27). In 
this piece, Ober takes a step from food re- 
viewer/critic to writer/wit. He should 
take that step back. 

Some excerpts: ‘’.. a restaurant called 
La Maison de la Gueule de Bois (‘Hang- 
over House’) ....” (Is this supposed to 
be clever?) ‘’For instance, if you are for- 


tunate, the chef, in. your. chosen .palace 
will prove to be a 17-year-old high-school 
boy who’s a genius on the radar-range 
controls’ (utter bullshit). ‘’... Many a 
maitre d’ has had difficulty ridding him- 
self of a French accent acquired some- 
how between place of birth (Keokuk, 
Iowa) and the big city (‘Zank you for call- 
eeng Maitre Fred’s’).”’ 

Are you kidding, Ober? For a man 
who, at least indirectly, makes his living 
in restaurants, you seem full of con- 
tempt and derision for the food, the ser- 
vice, and the people involved. Perhaps 
you'd be happier in another line of work. 
From the writing skills and sense of hu- 
mor displayed in the first half of the 
piece, I'd recommend you look into tele- 
vision sitcoms. Of about 15 years ago. 

I am, frankly, quite surprised that the 
Phoenix would publish such low-class, 
cheap-shot, pointless journalism. What 
was Ober’s intention beneath all this 


muck? To offer constructive criticism? . 


To help educate and “sophisticate’’ the 
growing numbers of people who dine 
out? To be funny? He comes off as im- 
mature, bitchy, and very out of touch. 
And he has the ethics of a snake. Is this 
not the same man who writes those 
drippy-with-fervor, filled-with-compli- 
ments-and-pretentious-descriptions __re- 
views for your Savor magazine? Has he 
no integrity? 

The second half of the column is a bit 
calmer in tone, and not quite so witless. 
There are some ideas, some evidence of 
serious thought, particularly in the final 
section. And yet, writing style aside, I be- 
lieve Ober is quite mistaken in two areas 
of opinion based on “‘fact’’: 

First, he states, ‘‘a shortage of compe- 
tent, professional cooks remains a fea- 
ture of American life.’’ I disagree. Kitch- 
en talent and cooking performance, like 
any other aspects of a business, are in 
large part a function of the market. The 
number of talented American cooks and 
chefs is growing, as the number and di- 
versity of good restaurants slowly grow. 
French-trained, American-born chefs are 
no longer rare. I might add, also, that a 
chef’s place of birth is of little relevance 
to the diner. 

Second, in his paragraph devoted to 
waiters, Ober writes, “’. .. Many of them 
today know more about food and make 
more money than some of their custom- 
ers, toward whom they are apt to feel 
contemptuous.’’ More about food? 
Often. Make more money? Just as often. 
But contempt? Hardly ever. After all, we 


are not talking about a snarling, idiosyn- ° 


cratic counterman at a greasy spoon who 
gets the bulk of his tips in coins. We are 
talking about a supposed professional at 
a. Veryeexpensive restauraftt whose tips 
are often two- and sometimes three-fig- 
ure amounts of money. Contempt doesn’t 
bring out the gelt. And coins don’t pay 
the rent. 

To close with what may add a bit of 
credence to my outrage and difference of 
opinion (although none really is neces- 
sary — the article speaks against itself), I 
would point out the following: I have 
been a waiter for the past six years, all 
over the country, in different types of 
restaurants. I am currently working at the 
top new restaurant in Boston. It has 
French cuisine, with a French/English 
menu. We serve good food. We serve it 
well. We serve a lot of it. The people keep 
coming. They certainly keep tipping. 

Our chef is American-born, Paris- 
trained. Our entire cooking staff, from 
sous-chef to garde-manger, is American. 

Our maitre d’ is Spanish-born, Ritz- 
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trained. He is very professional, very 
competent, and very charming. He has a 
Spanish accent. 

All three of us may indeed be making 
more money than Ober, but he should 
know more about restaurants. Perhaps 
his “restaurant’’ is more the exception 
than the rule. I don’t think so. There are 
many good restaurants in Boston. 

I think Ober owes us an apology. 

David Wainwright 
Boston 

John David Ober replies: 
My column on that pretentious im- 


- probability, “continental cuisine,”’ did 


not single out any particular restaurant, 
but attempted to expose a prevalent 
American perversion of various legit- 
imate European cooking styles. Un- 
masking sham is surely as important as 
locating and writing about authentic res- 
taurants. Wainwright is fortunate if he is 
employed by a Boston establishment that 
represents a genuine tradition and main- 
tains high standards of preparation and 
service. As a former bus boy, cook and 
banquet chef, | have nothing but ad- 
miration for the people who perform 
such demanding chores with dedication; 
the work is taxing (and often hot), the 
hours are long and inconvenient, and the 
pressure at times is intense. * 


PR? 


Ever wonder if the ‘BCN strike was one 
big PR stunt, a way of consolidating com- 
munity support, conveniently just weeks 
before the station’s 11th anniversary? 
Paranoid! 

Frank Carlson 


IMPACTS 


Dianne Dumanoski’s excellent article 
(April 3) on the attempt to integrate the 
Boston school system rightly pointed out 
that stability is the cornerstone of a 
successful school system. Parents will not 
send their children to a school that may 
be closed out from under them with no 
notice or other due process. The hap- 
hazard closings proposed by the super- 
intendent threatened to drive even more 
parents and children from the system. Al- 
though the closings were blocked, there is 
no guarantee that similar ones will not be 
carried out in the future, with a devas- 
tating impact on the school system. Legis- 
lation is needed to require neigh- 
borhood-impact statements prepared 
with broad participation before ele- 
mentary schools are closed. House Bill 
3428, which would accomplish. this, is in 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The Boston members of this committee 
include Barney Frank, Michael Paul 
Feeny, and Chairman John Finnegan. 

Brian Yates 


AVAILABLE 


To Clif Garboden and Billy Pope: 

As a regular reader, I particularly enjoy 
the radio/TV listings (‘‘Airwaves” and 
“Hot Dots”). But as a subscriber, I feel 
discriminated against, because although 
the listings are dated starting with the 
Sunday of publication, I don’t receive the 
week’s issue until Monday, rendering 
any listings for radio and TV programs 
on Sunday useless. Bah, humbug! Every- 
body knows that special programing for 
radio takes place on weekends, usually on 
Sundays. Many’s the time I’ve missed a 
show of interest because the Phoenix lists 
it backwards in time (at least for sub- 
scribers) instead of forwards. 

So therein lies my suggestion: why not 
start your radio/TV listings on Mon- 
days, continue through the whole week, 
ending on the next issue date of the 
Phoenix? Simple. That way we many 
subscribers can check out some inter- 
esting programing in Boston’s most 
extensive radio listings in print. Either 
that or maybe you could put the paper 
out on Monday .... 

J. Greg Palmer 
Boston 


The editor replies: 

Alas, this is a business of com- 
promises, sometimes. We list the first 
Sunday’s programs because there are 
many fewer subscribers than newsstand 
customers, who want that day’s listings 
(indeed, those in Boston and Cambridge 
can buy the Phoenix on Saturday). We 
don’t list the second Sunday's programs 
because we lack the space. 
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LIFESTYLE 


e Memory lame: 
The hows and 
whys of 
forgetfulness 

¢ Go fly a kite 
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Flittering prizes: How come the 


Globe doesn’t win photo Pulitzers? 


by Dave O'Brian 


- Where It’s Due: the Boston 
Globe may, indeed, be the most prestig- 
ious and successful newspaper in town, a 
publication with a glorious — and some- 
what deserved — national reputation, the 
proud recipient of Pulitzer Prizes for its 
reportage and, yes, its cartooning, and all 
that, but .... 

But what, you ask? ‘Most of the 
photographers here have inferiority com- 
plexes,”’ groused one of the more neurot- 
ic Globe photographers last week. That's 
but what. 

And with good reason. Although the 
Globe’s photo staff is more than twice the 
size of the Herald American's, and al- 
though the ever-expanding Globe cer- 
tainly has the space (if not, it seems, the 
inclination) to display its more dramatic 
pictures forcefully, it’s the comparative- 
ly diminutive (if persistently feisty) 
Herald that last week went and took 
home its third Pulitzer Prize for photog- 
raphy in four years, this one a “feature 
photography” award for the paper's cov- 
erage of the aftermath of the Great Bliz- 
zard of ’78. And again, this latest Herald 
honor set off a new round of internal 
bitching at the Globe. 

“It wasn’t the Herald that won that 
Pulitzer,” barked one of the more bitter 
Globe photogs. “It was the blizzard.” His 
point was not to belittle the accomplish- 
ments of his cross-town rivals so much as 
to question the wisdom of those powers- 
that-be at the Globe who elected to enter 
the paper’s blizzard-related verbiage in 
the Pulitzer’s “‘general local reporting” 
category while merely entering a number 
of individual storm-related photos in the 
“spot news” category. 

In other words, the Herald and the 
Globe storm photos ended up in differ- 
ent: categories and thus could not be 
judged against each other,’ while each of 
the Globe's blizzard pics found itself 
competing with all the other Globe ‘spot 
news” entries, including (as it happens) 
those dramatic shots of a man dropping 
an infant to safety from the window of a 
burning building, photos the Globe pur- 
chased last summer for a reported $4500 


from: Belmont. .$maneier-.amateun shuts 


terbug and compulsive fite5chasér David 
Mugar (also the would-be new owner of 
Channel 7). One Globe photographer 
griped at the time that editor Tom Win- 
ship ‘‘is out trying to buy a Pulitzer.” 

Bill Brett, the Globe's chief photog- 
rapher, elected not to comment on any of 
this, while — in stark contrast — his 
Herald counterpart, Kevin Cole, was 
moved to dismiss any and all Globe 
grumbling as so much sour grapes. “Our 
coverage murdered the Globe's,” Cole 
opined. ‘‘ That’s why they didn’t win any- 
thing.”” Perhaps so, though Bob Kier- 
stead, the Globe editor largely respon- 
sible for arranging the bulk of his paper’s 
Pulitzer entries, did suggest, ‘We en- 
tered storm photos or stories in every 
category where they were considered ap- 
propriate,’’ obviously implying that cov- 
erage of the worst mess of weather to hit 
our humble town in a century was hard- 
ly “feature” material. 

And at the Globe, the paper that seems 
so intent on spreading soft (if not entire- 


ly mushy) non-news photos across its 


front page much of the time, such rea- 
soning does make sense. But not to the 
Pulitzer committee, where ‘feature 
photography” awards have gone not only 
to mood shots of, say, a parade watcher 
and a woman giving birth, but also to the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Courier-Journal 
for its photos of violent school-busing 
protests (in 1976), UPI’s David Kennerly 
for a Vietnam War action photo (in ‘72), 
and the AP’s J. Ross Baughman for last 
year’s winning series of startling and bru- 
tal photos of the Rhodesian civil war. 
Perhaps the lesson to be learned at the 
Globe * - is this: feature photography 
can a lot more territory than kids 


and pigeons in the park or lions and ba- | 


boons at the zoo. 


* 
* * * 


A nd thanks, . meanwhile, to Dan 
Daniel, neophyte editor of the Gay Com- © 





Edward King 
Transsexual Sues For 








$7Million Over ‘Botched’ Surgery 





Oops 


munity News, for his marvelously imag- 
inative, even if totally inadvertent, place- 
ment in the paper’s April 14 issue of a 
photo of a smiling Governor Ed King — 
intended to accompany an article about 
King’s sudden and callous decision to 
dump the state’s Commission on the Stat- 
us of Women — over a story with a strik- 
ingly inappropriate headline. Come to 
think of it, Dan, you may be on to some- 
thing. 


* * * 


Y.. there was some long-awaited 
good news last week for the staff of ra- 
din station WBCN. But it was accom- 
panied by the proverbial bad news. New 
owner Michael Wiener, the fellow who 
tried to bust the ‘BCN union and fire 
most of the staff when he took over this 
aging counter-cultural legend of an FM 
rocker in mid-February, actually reached a 
contract settlement with that very union 
just two days before the start of the 
spring Arbitron rating period, a three- 
year agreement that will give the news 
staff eventual pay parity with the disc 
jockeys, will give part-timers the same 
fringe benefits as full-timers, and will 
continue to/afférd union membership to 
the station’s sales staff, something 
Wiener had said he’d never accept. 

In the process, though, Wiener has al- 
lowed Darrell Martinie, that redoubtable 
astrological forecaster and self-styled 
“Cosmic Muffin,” to defect to ‘BCN’s 
chief rival and FM clone, WCOZ. The 
Muffin tells us he was moved. to jump 
ship by Wiener’s “arrogant and indiffer- 
ent’ attitude toward Martinie and his 
value to the station. ‘Wiener is a humor- 
less fellow,” agreed one ‘BCN survivor. 

* * * 


W... Reminds Me: Allen Oren, 


who was hired by the Herald American 
last summer to edit its now-defunct Fri- 
day “Weekend” section, then was kicked 
around so much that he finally up and 
quit, has landed on his feet. He’s been 
hired by the Chicago Sun-Times to edit 
its Friday ‘‘Weekender” section and as- 
sist in editing its Sunday ‘Arts and 
Leisure” section . ... And Michael Ryan, 
whom Oren replaced at the Herald after 
Ryan became Boston magazine’s exec- 
utive editor, is now leaving that job to 
journey to the Big Apple and edit the 
“Upfront” section of People magazine. 
“There’s just not enough crime on the 
Boston subways,” he quipped .... And 
Bill Aber, who has been news director at 
WBZ-TV, Channel 4, since 1974, is off to 
his native Pittsburgh, where he'll be- 
come assistant general manager of 
KDKA-TV, that city’s Westinghouse 
Broadcasting outlet, in mid-June. Aber 
had been KDKA’s news director before 
Westinghouse transferred him here .. . 

And finally; we learn that members of the 
three labor unions representing employ- 
ees of WNAC-TV, Channel 7, met last 
Wednesday night, aired all their com- 
plaints about the utter cheapness of the 
station’s lame-duck ownership (some of 
which has been reported here) and voted to 
go public with their gripes by placing an ad 
in a-local publication. Watch for it. * 
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Academe and apartheid 


Dividends, divestment and ‘decontamination’ 


Photos by Peggy McMahon 


by Jacob Cohen 


O n the campus (and in the movies), 


nostalgia for the last decade is all the rage, 
and many inveterate ‘60s-watchers are 
beginning to believe that we are about to 
enter a new period of confrontational 
fury. In particular, there is concern that 
the passions arising out of demands at 
Brandeis and Harvard that the uni- 
versities divest themselves of all hold- 
ings in companies doing business in or 
with South Africa will again tear those 
campuses asunder, as they were torn 
apart by the angry debates over Vietnam 
and civil rights. 

For unlike the other issues that are 
beginning to stir today’s students 
(nuclear power, the reinstitution of the 
draft), the South African connection 
threatens to cast the university itself as 
villain, or collaborator in villainy. In the 
‘60s, after all, the real trouble began when 
students began to perceive the university 
as an accomplice of the war-makers: it 
housed the ROTC and institutes that pro- 
vided useful analysis and information to 
the military; it sent academic records to 
draft boards; it held stock in Companies 
like Dow Chemical. Through its admis- 
sions and academic policies, and some- 
times as a landlord, it was said to be con- 
niving at racist oppression. By a stroke of 
luck, students found the real enemy right 
at hand, and soon, by a familiar process 
of- glib moral substitutions, college 
administrators were being addressed as if 
they were indistinguishable from war- 
planners and cross-burners. The ques- 
tion is, will they now be found to be 
indistinguishable from the perpetrators 
of apartheid? 

* * a 


A. Brandeis early this month, 


protesting students dramatized their wish 
that the university divest itself of its 
South African holdings by organizing a 
strike (which was honored, for one rea- 





(The author is an associate professor in 
the Department of American Studies at 
Brandeis University.) 


son or another, by about half of the stu- 
dent body) and by demonstrating stren- 
uously ‘during a meeting of the board of 
trustees. The strike started on a furious 
note, with slogans painted on walls all 


over campus saying: ‘Welcome to Bran- 


deis, an institution that supports 
apartheid.” Strike leaders hotly denied 
responsibility and denounced the slogans 
as the work of people trying to discredit 
the movement. But when a Friday-noon 
deadline for a response to their demands 
was not met to their satisfaction, the stu- 
dents spontaneously occupied the uni- 
versity’s two administration buildings for 
a sit-in of undetermined duration. It was 
a tense weekend for both sides. The stu- 
dents, for their part, were heatedly debat- 
ing what they should do next and, at one 
point, by a close vote, rejected the furious 
counsel of some more-radical-than-thou 
elements, who then left in a huff. At the 
same time, the administration, as of yore, 
was considering what it would do Mon- 
day morning if the students refused to let 
it into the building. 

As it happened, the crunch was averted 
by a neat piece of vintage theater. Mon- 
day morning, when .university staffers 
approached the administration build- 
ings, they found the front doors bar- 
ricaded by protesting bodies: they also 
found signs asking them politely to use 
the rear entrance. In the back, over the 
open door, the students had written: 
“DELIVERIES AND BLACKS IN THE REAR!” 

At noon there was a triumphant rally 
in the lobby. The university chaplains of- 
fered the students the support of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage; encouraging 
messages from Senator Paul Tsongas and 
Angela Davis (a Brandeis alumna) were 
read, to loud cheers; the president of the 
student senate announced that “‘the pas- 
sive students of the ‘70s are about to give 
way to the radical students of the ‘80s.’ 
Buoyed by assurances from the 
university president and board of 
trustees that by the end of the month 
something or other would be done, the 
students sprang from the building 


euphorically. One ordinarily conserva- 
tive student of my acquaintance (who had 
opposed the divestment movement 
earlier) told me that for the first time in 
his life he understood how wonderful it 
must have been to have been young in the 
‘60s and to have felt solidarity with one’s 
brothers and sisters in fighting the good 


fight. 


It is already clear from their state- 
ments, however, that the Brandeis 
trustees will not divest forthwith. They 
will, they say, act as an ethical stock- 
holder, trying to persuade companies rep- 
resented in their portfolio, if they are do- 
ing social injury in South Africa, that 
they should desist, or improve, or with- 
draw. Later, they say, if these efforts fail, 
selective divestment may be in order. 
How much later they don’t say. Nor is it 
known yet whether the board will de- 
clare a moratorium on the purchase of 
further stocks or categories of stocks. 
Since the abominations in South Africa 
will continue to trouble the conscience 
and command urgent headlines for years 
to come, one wonders whether the next 
confrontation over Brandeis’s stock port- 
folio, and the next, will end up as sweet- 
temperedly as this one did. 


At Harvard, too, there have been 
demonstrations and marches for total 
divestment (or divestiture, as they say 
around the Yard); and there the protests 
have focused on an additional issue: the 
university's intention to name a library 
after a benefactor who made his fortune 
in South Africa. In a move apparently de- 
signed to abort the divestiture movement 
at an early stage, President Derek Bok has 
issued two remarkable letters explaining 
at length why Harvard (a) should not, if it 
cares about academic freedom, and (b) 
cannot, if it cares about its own financial 
well-being, divest itself totally, or even 
significantly, of shares in companies 
doing business in South Africa. Nor, he 
argues, should the university be too ag- 
gressive in urging the companies whose 
stocks it holds to. withdraw, for that too 


at Harvard and Brandeis 


would endanger academic freedom and 
distr act the. academ# front its‘ main tasks, 
teaching ‘and! résearch. Later this month, 
the Harvard Corporation will announce 
its present intentions in the matter; again, 
though, it is clear that the university will 
not move to divest, and instead offer the 
prospect of cautious and discriminating 
stockholder activity. Since it is unlikely 
that Bok’s letters will. persuade divest- 
ment advocates at Harvard to fold up 
their tents, it is possible that Harvard, like 
Brandeis, will hear more on the issue. 
* * * 


Lovin aside for the moment. what 
may happen, we might ask, .what should 
happen? What should a university do 
about its investment in companies doing 
business in South Africa? And if 
principle promises to be expensive, how 
should the university strike the proper 
balance between economy and morality? 
In February of 1978, the University of 
Wisconsin executed a complete divest- 
ment, $11.1 million worth of stock in 24 
companies, fully a third of its endow- 
ment, at an estimated expense of 
$420,000. Is some version of this action 
feasible for Brandeis or Harvard? 

For most advocates of divestment, 
there are no two ways about morality in 
this case. Apartheid is evil, pure and 
simple, a form of categorical tyranny dif- 
ferent from-and far worse than other 
injustices in our imperfect world. 
Certainly, no one on the campus has any- 
thing good to say about it. Indeed, both 
Bok and Brandeis President Marver Bern- 
stein (who, like Bok, insists that the uni- 
versity must remain politically neutral) 
frequently rival campus radicals in their 
expressions of detestation for South 
African racism. Furthermore, ev2:: che 
crustiest businessman/trustee agrees to- 
day that shareholders must accept re- 
sponsibilities for the injuries done by 
their paper properties, and by now near- 
ly everyone on and around the campus al- 
so seems to agree that many, if not all. of 
the companies doing business.in..South 





Africa are doing injury of some sort. 

This last point needs to be stressed if 
one is to understand the appeal of the 
argument of divestment. Some time ago, 
both Harvard and Brandeis established 
Advisory Committees on Shareholder 
Responsibility (ACSRs), asking them to 
study the South African situation and 
report on their findings. These were not 
radical groups by any means. The 
governing powers at Brandeis and Har- 
vard were not likely, after all, to seek 
radical advice. Comprising faculty mem- 
bers, students, trustees, administrators 
and alumni, the committees worked long 
and hard on their initial reports. These 
reports (Harvard's in March of 1978, 
Brandeis’s a year later) eloquently set 
forth, in tones of palpable shock and 
outrage, the many ways in which, to 
quote the 1978 Harvard report, ‘multi- 
national companies are parties to racial 
oppression.”’ 

Besides lending the state prestige by 
their presence, these firms pay taxes and 
enjoy the economic inducements ex- 
tended them. When the South African 


economy floundered through the years. 


1974-'76, American banks helped bail out 
the system. The banks also financed the 
recent military buildup in South Africa, 
as well as the stockpiling of oil there. And 
American companies contribute 
importantly to South African trans- 
portation, communications, steel and 
energy enterprises — all, obviously, 
-related to military security. There are 
laws in South Africa” that can force 
American companies to deliver to the 
government, during a declared emer- 
gency, any ‘product the state deems 


essential. Cars sold to South Africacan be - 


used by the military; computers are es- 
sential to the massive bookkeeping of 
apartheid; cameras take the pictures for 
the Ahated passbooks. Despite some 
praiseworthy efforts to treat black 
workers equally (or more than equally), 
American companies are prevented by 
law from recognizing black labor unions; 
they must accept official limitations on 
the job categories open to blacks; they 
frequently must separate work facilities 
by race, A company,that opens a plant 
near a black reservation thereby tacitly 
endorses that loathsome segregation, 
while a company that operates in the city 
must employ a black migrant labor force 
which is systematically denied political 
rights. Indeed, it is illegal to discuss 
divestment publicly in South Africa. And 
according to the 1978 Harvard report, 
things are getting worse, not better. 

In that report, the Harvard ACSR does 
not advise the university to sell its South- 
Africa-related-shares, indeed, it discour- 
ages that course as expensive and inef- 
fective, except in cases where companies 
are doing irremediable and serious in- 





jury. But its analysis of the sorry role of 
American corporations in South Africa 
seems to imply that decisive action is ap- 
propriate. A second report, issued this 
January, is milder, and pessimistic about 
the possible effectiveness of shareholder 
actions and that of divestment as well. 
One might argue — though the authors of 
the reports would certainly not — that, 
taken together, they constitute some- 
thing of a case for divestment: if share- 
holder action is an ineffective remedy, 
and the injury done by many companies 
is as serious as the first report suggests, 
then only the expense of it. would seem to” 
argue against disposing of stock in those 
companies. 

At Brandeis, the ACSR split almost in 
half. A bare majority argued that all 
American companies should withdraw 
from South Africa and urged the univer- 
sity to adopt policies that would hasten 
this action (privately queried, most of this 
group favored divestment). The minority 
(which included two vice-presidents, a 
trustee and the much-respected faculty 
chairman of the committee) agreed that 
many companies in South Africa were so 
involved strategically with the govern- 
ment or the economy, so implicated in 
apartheid, that they should be urged to 
withdraw. However, the minority report 
also argues that some companies play or 
could be persuaded to play a progressive 
role: by publicly deploring apartheid, by 
treating and paying their employees 
equally, by offering special training to 
blacks and other non-whites, and by 
promoting them to managerial and 
supervisory positions. They, said the 
minority, should be cheered on or 


prodded to continue. 
oe * * 


M... important than the dif- 


ferences between one Harvard report and 
another, or between factions on the 
Brandeis ACSR, are the common conclu- 
sions: many of the companies doing busi- 
ness in South Africa are accomplices in 
racism, wittingly or not; shares in those 
companies constitute a healthy chunk of 
the Brandeis,.and Harvard portfolios. 
What is to be done? 

For the advocates of divestment, the 
answer is simple. Divest forthwith, total- 
ly or substantially. Shareholder action to 
force corporate withdrawal rarely works; 
there is nothing to be gained from hold- 
ing the stock except more tainted 
dividends and further disgrace. By sell- 
ing the stock publicly and dramatically, 
the university places itself on the side of 
justice, may inspire other institutions to 
do the same, and signals its support to 
struggling blacks in South Africa. Even if 
the gesture is merely symbolic, advo- 
cates insist, symbols matter; they can 








themselves effect change. 

There is an added consideration in the 
argument for divestment, and one sus- 
pects that it is the crucial one for most of 
the protesting students. They most 
ardently desire a personal and _insti- 
tutional absolution, and a small space to 
live in that has been purged of past sins 
and rendered incapable of future ones. 
Divestment cleanses and decontamin- 
ates. 

At Brandeis, one frequently hears the 
rhetorical question, would there be any 
question about divestment if this were 
1938 or 1939 and the shares were in com- 


panies with interests in Nazi Germany? It- 


is not an inapposite question, at Brandeis 
or anywhere else. Frightened by the 
thought of fallout, moral as well as 
physical, these students respond most 











readily to arguments like those of Donald 
Woods, the South African journalist in 
exile, whose speeches at Brandeis and 
Harvard have been an inspiration to the 
divestment movement. “The main point 
for Harvard,” he wrote recently, ‘should 
be whether the university is prepared to 
be part-financed by the world’s worst ex- 
ample of racial oppression .... Every 
dollar earned by Harvard from invest- 
ment in South Africa derives from the re- 

pression of the black majority there.” 
However, the moralists are not all on 
one side of this issue, ranged against the 
money-managers on the other. On 
campus, one frequently hears fervent 
moral arguments against divestment 
mingled with the practical ones. What 
would happen if Brandeis and Harvard 
Continued on page 12 
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Up with the drawbridge: 
How he governs his administration 


by Richard Gaines 


“We need all the people of the Commonwealth to 
make it work, so we’re going to invite all citizens, what- 
ever your background, whatever your political affilia- 
tion, to contribute in as many constructive ways as pos- 
sible.” 

Governor-elect Edward J. King, 
in his victory speech, 
November 8, 1978 


W... it only so. But alas, like castles made of sand, 
the soothing, conciliatory words he spoke in his moment 
of glory that rainy November night, suggesting coop- 
eration and reason, have been washed away. His ebul- 
lient vision of a democratic Shangri-la has faded, to be 
supplanted by a fortress administration. Dissent is ruth- 
lessly crushed, criticism is blithely ignored and ques- 
tions are systematically discouraged. The government of 
Edward J. King, like the mind of its master, is closed. 
* * * 


Ba scene is the cabinet room, Tuesday, April 10. 
King is meeting with a group of municipal officials, his 
Local Government Advisory Committee, shortly after the 
House of Representatives substituted a four-percent es- 
calator for his proposed statewide ceiling on local spend- 
ing — the central component in his program to reduce 
property taxes by $500 million. 

King chooses this forum to issue a belated plea for his 
plan. He charges that the House has capitulated to spe- 
cial-interest lobbies — like the police and teachers — and 
announces an intention to pressure the Senate to restore 
his absolute cap. ‘‘We want that four percent re-brought 
back to zero,” he says. 

His advisory committee thinks otherwise, and _ its 
members tell him so. Nancy Eddy, the committee’s chair- 
woman and a member of the Amherst Board of Select- 
men, notes that “even with your management skills, you 
weren't abie to bring in a zero-increase state budget. And 
we can’t either.’’ Wilbraham Selectman John Lovejoy is 
even more explicit: ‘I think it’s a mistake to hang the fate 
of your entire tax-limitation program on one conflict. A 
four-percent cap is a tremendous achievement. Let’s get 
on with government.” 

Now it’s King’s turn to respond. He acknowledges 
their comments, thanks them for their support and will- 
ingness to join him in lobbying the Senate. Incredulous 
reporters stare at one another; Chief Secretary Paul Guz- 
zi shakes his head in disbelief; committee members stir in 
their seats. King has blocked out their plaints, has re- 
fused to hear their words. In effect, the governor is out of 
touch with reality. 

Eddy tries again, telling King the committee does not 
support his plan and does not wish to see it adopted by 
the Senate. But the effort is futile. King reiterates his ap- 
preciation for their support, and the meeting turns to the 
next topic on the agenda. 

Afterward, one member of the committee says: “If he 
is not unwilling to hear what people say, then he is un- 
able to hear what people say.” 


I n a way, the scene characterizes a government of ca- 
price, its head bobbing gaily to a beat the body cannot 
hear. Nobody seems to know what drummer King lis- 
tens to — or why he does what he does, or even what he 
expects. Former Governor Francis W. Sargent used to re- 
ly on intense interplay with a small number of trusted 
aides to formulate policy; King’s immediate predecessor, 
Michael S. Dukakis, made the cabinet his central policy- 
making body. This governor’s board room is in the re- 
cesses of his mind. 

“If you asked who his chief policy adviser was,” a top 
aide noted last week, ‘‘it’s him.”” While he works like a 
demon (seven days a week, 14 hours a day on the aver- 
age), “he is not,” as this aide observed, ‘‘very comfort- 
able reflecting. And busy doesn’t necessarily translate to 
accomplishment. His first instinct is to decide — to do 
something and have it done. Unfortunately, he’s not al- 
ways clear as to what he wants or what the issues are.”’ 

At any given moment, his executive staff, from Guzzi 
on down, may not know what the official administra- 
tion position is; nor is his cabinet always privy to policy. 
His press office often knows less than the press. Anoth- 
er aide says simply, “The head does not communicate 
with the body.” 

Nonetheless, despite this uncertainty, King expects — 





(Contributing to this story were Renee Loth and 
Michael Matza.) ; 


The closed court 
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Peter Baylies 


“Loyalty, loyalty and loyalty” 


indeed demands — not only absolute loyalty but an ad- 


herence to orthodoxy worthy of the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini. His subordinates struggle to keep in line; with ex- 
amples galore of the fate of dissidents, they are ever fear- 
ful of falling out of step. 


7: know of the martyrdom of Christina Crowe. A 
16-year career bureaucrat and social worker, who had 
worked her way up to deputy director of the Office of 
Social Services by last August. In January, in a Herald 
American interview, she criticized a hiring freeze King 
had proposed and charged that the move would inhibit 
the delivery of services to needy families. Soon, she was 
ousted from her $25,000-a-year job. The administration, 
noted Human Services Secretary Charles F. ‘“Chic’’ Ma- 
honey, feels no obligation to tolerate public criticism 
from high-ranking functionaries. 

Crowe was not the last to go. On March 28, less than a 
half-hour after receiving mild criticism of his proposed 
budget from the Governor’s Commission on the Status 
of Women (criticism not unlike that it leveled at Sargent 
and Dukakis), King moved to dismiss the group en 
masse. Though the timing of the move suggested an im- 
petuous act of reprisal, King claimed he had planned to 
sack the women anyway. The reason, supplied by an 
authoritative source, was no less revealing. This source 
said King was offended by the commission's continued 
support for state-funded Medicaid abortions. 

Just last week, reports surfaced that King was prepar- 
ing to take similar action against the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers Council: Council: members Rev. Robert J. Mc- 





Ewen of Boston College and Bertram C. Farnham of the 
Massachusetts State Labor Council indicated that plans 
are under way for King and Consumer Affairs Secretary 
Eileen Schell to replace them and five other members of 
the council. Such a move would pave the way for the fir- 
ing of the council's executive secretary, Richard A. Bor- 
ten, a Dukakis holdover and strong consumer advocate. 
The council appoints its own executive secretary, mean- 
ing a new majority would be needed to oust Borten. 

Asked about the rumors,:King appointments secre- 
tary George Frattaroli said, ‘It’s under consideration. 
That's up on the governor's desk. I don’t know what has 
been decided.”’ 

And, of course, there is the matter of the transgres- 
sions of Lieutenant Governor Thomas P. O'Neill 3rd. 
O'Neill had the temerity to ponder whether he could en- 
dorse King after the challenger’s primary victory, and 
then, in March, questioned the wisdom of King’s newly 
announced welfare program. The governor was furious. 
The two had one conversation before O'Neill was exiled 
to a political Elba for the duration of his term. 

One King loyalist, contemplating the administration's 
staffing policy; is said to have noted that the criteria were 
“loyalty, loyalty and loyalty. Competence can be taught. 
Loyalty cannot.’ The story may, in truth, be apocry- 
phal, for it came to me second-hand. But true or not, 
there is no doubt that it contains a credo by which this ~ 
administration lives. 

If dissent is punished, loyalty is rewarded. Quite in 
contrast to the alacrity with which King disposed of the 
41 women (the 40 on the commission and Christina 
Crowe) was his stubborn support for such embattled ap- 





pointees as Insurance Commissioner Stephen Clifford 
and John Haggerty and Thomas DiSilva of the Metro- 
politan District Commission before finally allowing them 
to “resign” in February. 


; as independent thinkers are purged and as King 
clones are hired and supported, the defensive circle is 
closed and the world is shut out. If the administration 
takes its personality from its leader, it is no wonder that 
an inquisitive and critical press is considered more an 
enemy than an expected and necessary evil in a time-test- 
ed system of checks and balances. 

The view of the press King brought to his campaign 
and to the governor's office was essentially the same one 
he held as executive director of the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, where sympathizers in the Fourth Estate were 
rewarded with access (not to mention free food and 
drink) and adversaries were punished. 

There was no more dogged adversary of King’s in the 
early ‘70s than the East Boston Community News, which 
understandably stood against a Massport that, in ex- 
panding rapidly, was swallowing up large parts of its 
circulation area. By the summer of 1974, King had had 
enough. The Community News was notified that Mass- 
port personnel henceforth would not respond to oral 
questions from News reporters, but would require that 
inquiries be put in writing and submitted in advance. 

“It is unfortunate,” Massport public-relations direc- 
tor Jack Halloran (now press officer for the MDC 
through a King appointment) wrote the News on July 2, 
“that the past incidents involving the purposeful, gross 
misrepresentations and misquotations by the East Bos- 
ton Community News necessitated the cessation of com- 
munications except on the most formal basis from Mass- 
port to your paper.” 

Informed of Halloran’s letter by the News, the Boston 
media cried censorship. The King-Halloran policy was 
discussed at length by the Massport board, and while no 
vote was taken, the debate did produce a consensus that 
continued intransigence was ill-advised. Even King loy- 
alist Anthony DeFalco weighed in. “I personally believe 
that this is a lot of nonsense and we should answer all in- 
guiries,”’ he said. 

As King’s standing with the board declined (he would 
be fired three months later), he decided discretion was the 
better part of valor. But even in capitulating, Halloran, 
representing King’s position, could not resist a final swipe 
at the paper. “Its release of the earlier letter to the press 


and media,” he said, was an ‘‘example of a pervasive at- 
tempt to stimulate an inflammatory situation publicly be- 
fore all the facts were known.” Inthe same letter, dated 
August 21, Halloran conceded that ‘‘Massport will re- 
spond in a manner not dissimilar to the way in which 
questions are handled from the news media and the gen- 
eral public.” 

Four years later, during last year’s election campaign, 
with the East Boston Community News still hot on 
King’s trail, an especially critical edition was swiped from 
newsstands. The identity of the thief or thieves was nev- 
er determined, though one source high in the King ad- 
ministration has told the Phoenix that the culprit was a 
King operative from East Boston. 


©... ensconced in office, King demonstrated a 
Nixonian siege mentality and a view that the public has 
no right to know or to inquire. Despite a campaign 
pledge to the contrary, he slashed the budget of the in- 
dependent state Ethics Commission, eliminating its in- 
vestigative capacity, and showed a disdainful side to the 
special commission investigating state and county con- 
tracts by sidestepping its request for funds to complete 
its probe of the MBM scandal and institute prosecu- 
tions. 

Moreover, he saw to it that other sources of informa- 
tion for the public were cut off. To date, he has declined 
to grant a general interview to any Beacon Hill reporter, 
even though he’s had more than 30 requests. It is a pol- 
icy that press secretary Ron Brinn, when pressed by the 
Phoenix last Thursday, described as “a disappoint- 
ment.” King also has eliminated the tradition of regular- 
ly scheduled, general news conferences. In the same 
Phoenix interview, Brinn said he was “conscious of the 
need for free-wheeling rap sessions” but suggested that 
constraints on the governor's time precluded them. 

_ Instead, King has taken to accepting questions on a 
designated subject at the tail end of public ceremonies, or 
to answering questions on general topics for brief per- 
iods at unscheduled times. On one occasion in March, 
after swearing in some new subordinates, King was 
asked if he would answer some questions. King said he 
would, but only after photos were taken; that way, he 
claimed, ‘‘we can clean this room out a little.” Following 
the photo session, while the gathered press corps looked 
on, King high-tailed it into his office. During his exit, the 
Globe's resourceful Walter Robinson managed a brief, 
whispered exchange. 


Not that an extended Q&A with King offers much 
promise of substantive information. He parries some 
questions with the claim that the matter is under study, 
whether it is or not. To others, he issues incomprehens- 
ible replies, suggesting either a deft touch at obfuscation 
or a sorry inability to express himself — or perhaps a lit- 
tle of both. As one aide noted, ‘While he has a lot of sen- 
tences that are not syntactically sound, and he isn’t Ken- 
nedyesque, he has in the last 10 months learned to be 
evasive.” 

On April 11, for example, at a brief news conference 
called hurriedly to allow King to respond to the Senate’s 
passage of the four-percent local-spending cap, the 
governor issued the following answer to a query about 
his lobbying efforts in the upper chamber: “’I think that 
we have either done that as much as we can to date and 
are by this for instance and what we do in the next week, 
10 days, and until the property-tax reduction we're talk- 
ing about comes about continuing to do that.” 

In any event, claims Brinn, King can be reached for in- 
terrogation when he is not in his office, when he is dash- 
ing about or on the road. ‘In Pittsfield,” Brinn said, ‘we 
found opportunities to do one-on-one interviews.” If 
that is official policy on press relations, Brinn is playing 
Sergeant Towser to King’s Major Major, as in this ex- 
change from Catch-22: 

‘‘What shall I say to the people who do come to see you 
while you're here?” 

“Tell them I’m in and ask them to wait.” 

“Yes sir. For how long?” 

“Until I’ve left.” 

‘And then what shall I do with them?” 

“I don’t care.” 

‘May I send them in to see you after you've left?” 

“Yes.” 


A. times, the administration has gone out of its way 
to thwart the press. On one such occasion, King was 
careful to file his state budget at exactly 5 p.m. on the last 
possible day in the hopes that the House clerk's office 
would close immediately, preventing reporters from see- 
ing the document until the next day. Much to Brinn’s 
chagrin, House Clerk Wallace Mills kept the office open, 
allowing House Republican Leader William Robinson to 
take a copy, duplicate it and distribute it to interested 
scribes. When Brinn arrived at the press gallery, at about 
7 p.m., he said he was furious. ‘“There’s only one place 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 
those budgets could have come 
from,” said Brinn: ‘the printing 
of fice.” 

He was wrong, of course, but 
leaks are always feared. Which is 


“King ater 


why, in the pitched-battle atmo- _ 


sphere that marks the admin- 
istration’s press relations, many 
of its members are loath to speak 
at all. 

As Channel 2’s Janet Wu dis- 
covered. She says she was sitting, 
one winter's day, waiting to inter- 
view a top administration official 
and talking to his secretary. ““An 
assistant saw me through a glass 
window. He came out and stood 
there listening. He said, ‘Aren't 
you Janet Wu from Channel 2?’ I 
said, ‘Yes. I don’t think I’ve met 
you.’ He said, ‘I have nothing 
more to say to you until you've 
talked to my boss.’ ” 

Encouraging such fear is 
King’s obvious effort to limit the 
media’s access to information. 


The daily schedule, which in past { 


administrations was distributed 
early the previous afternoon, is 
released — if at all — sometime the 
previous evening, after most re- 
porters have left the State House. 
It is also intentionally vague. 
Last Wednesday, for example, 
it listed ‘‘office appointments”’ 
between 8:30 and 10:30 a.m., be- 
tween 10:45 and 11:30 a.m. and 


Ginny Trainor 


“He is not very comfortable reflecting.” 


between 2:30 and 5:45 p.m. I 
called’ assistant press secretary 
Pam McMurray and asked if she 
could find out with whom King 
had scheduled appointments. She 
called back to say she couldn't. 
‘They say,” she reported, ‘‘that 
as a policy, they keep the ap- 


pointments private. They don’t 
let the whole thing out. That's 
why they put ‘office appoint- 
ments’ on the schedule.” 

Her use of ‘‘they’’ instead of 
“we” is telling, for this admin- 
istration, unlike its predecessors, 
bars its own press people from 


the inner sanctum, where impor- 
tant decisions are reached. Sar- 
gent’s press secretary, Tom Rear- 
don, and Dukakis’s — first Mary 
Fifield and later Michael Widmer 
— participated in decisions and 
could report firsthand on: delib- 
erations in progress; Brinn and 
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his subordinates are left to write 
speeches, coordinate ‘‘media 
events” and attempt to answer 
questions the media ask. 

‘Ron is a decent guy,” said one 
high-ranking aide. ‘But he is cut 
out of things, misses the chem- 
istry. I think he should have ac- 
cess to the decision-making, but 
that hasn’t happened.” Nor is it 
likely to. King does not even at- 
tend the daily staff-coordination 
meetings, much less keep his 
press office systematically up to 
date. 

This is the way he would have 
it; it is the way he had it at Mass- 
port, a hybrid private/public 
agency decidedly more private 
than public during his regime. 
And private, even secretive, is 
how he would have it now. King 
is at ease protected by a band of 
state policemen, behind closed 
doors, ir¥‘a section of his office 
suite recently designated as ‘‘re- 
stricted to authorized personnel 
only,’” where “‘loitering’”’ is pro- 
scribed. His is a world of friends 
and enemies. 

One of the enemies is the 
Globe's Nick King, who dogged 
King throughout the campaign 
and continues to do so. He was, in 
fact, waiting for the governor 
outside the Boxboro Sheraton 
Motor Inn last Wednesday, when 
the chief executive, driven by one 
of his state troopers, arrived to 
address the Associated Press 
News Executives’ Association. 
When the burly state cop saw re- 
porter King, he signaled that he 
should step in front of the car 
while it was still moving. A little 
joke there. : 

Once inside, King delivered his 
standard, extemporaneous speech 
laced heavily with references to 
his achievements and interests: a 
higher drinking age, his tax cap, 
vandalism, etc. He blamed most 
of the world’s ills on misman- 
aged bureaucracy. : 

‘These are the kind of things 
that we want our readers to 
know,” he said. It seemed not to 
dawn on him that this audience 
was made up of newspaper edi- 
tors — not the business commu- 
nity, which fawns all over him — 
and that it is their readers, not his, 
to which he referred. 

It seemed not to dawn on him 
that he can — and should — have 
no partnership with the press. It 
seemed not to dawn on him that 
not everyone can — or should — 
be brought into line. 

‘What I'd like you to do is get 
out there and point out this tax 
program. We’d like you to point 
out the energy situation too,” he 
said earnestly. “On the other 
hand, if there’s anyone who 
doesn't agree with my positions, 
I'd appreciate it if you don’t men- 
tion a word about it.”’ 

It is one of King’s standard 
lines, always delivered with a 
smile. But for once, he meant 
exactly what he said. Py 
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Apartheid 


Continued from page 7 

sold their poisoned shares? op- 
ponents of divestment ask. They 
would only be purchased a day 
later by someone else, at a price 
only temporarily depressed by the 
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4680 have less aggressive share- 
raion mangers CALL 492 ; holders. There would be a mo- 


; ment of bad publicity for the 
beg. O0.20 60.00 companies and for South Africa, 
but the companies would re- 
cover, and South Africa’s repu- 
HARVARD S' tation cannot get much worse. 

THIRD FLOOR ae Meanwhile, the university will 
, have gained a day’s honor and 
lost some money, but it also will 

have any say in the situation. 
Perhaps there is little a single 
shareholder can do to affect 
company behavior, the argument 
257, off selected itews Begins APRIL we continues, but there is nothing at 
“ ; all to be done by the non-share- 
FEATURING AW EXCEP- holder. And in a few cases, admit- 
tedly a few, companies have been 
UNUSUAL FOLK AWD persuaded by shareholders to 
PRIMITIVE ARTS... withdraw or, more often, to 
: : : ameliorate their labor practices. 
Indeed, for some time now, labor 
and church groups as well as uni- 
versities have been using their 
11 Divinity Avenue, HarvARD Univ, CAMBRIDGE, MA. stock proxies as a focus for anti- 
Mon ~. Sat. 10- 4:30pm SUN 1-4:30pm apartheid activities. By selling its 
shares, the university only cuts it- 

self off from these activities. 
Even if publicity is the main 
game, this argument runs, hold- 
ing onto securities provides a 
more subtle but more effective 
means of embarrassing com- 
panies. As a shareholder, a uni- 
versity can write sharp letters to 
management, demand _ informa- 
tion, vote on issues as they arise; 
it may even choose to sponsor or 
co-sponsor shareholder resolu- 
tions. If the companies fail to re- 
spond properly over a reasonable 
period of time, or, in the case of 
those seriously implicated in 
apartheid, if they fail to with- 
draw from South Africa, the uni- 
versity can‘ always divest in the 
future. That is the trump card of 
the anti-divestment moralists: 
why divest now and lose these 
opportunities? they ask. Racism 
in South Africa will not be 
eliminated in a year, or even four. 
* * * 


arTas> 4 ritheuwct 
I he Brandeis board is ex- 


pected to adopt some version of 
this position, perhaps less 
heroically expressed. What will be 
crucial in the trustees’ statement 
is how they link their resolve to 
be ethical stockholders with 
explicit promises to divest in the 
future if their efforts prove to be 
fruitless, as they almost certainly 
will. And how will they define 
“the future’? How to categorize 
the injuries done by the com- 
panies in their portfolio? The 
question will certainly be asked: 
if you are committed to divesting 
in the future, and expect to, why 
not do it now? One wonders how 
they will answer. 

As for Harvard, Bok’s analysis 
of its ethical responsibilities in 
these matters has been much 
more circumspect. He does not 
talk about divestment as the up- 
shot of failed shareholder activi- 
ty, and he does keep stressing the 
importance of maintaining the 
principle of academic freedom. 
That seems to mean in this case 
that the university will not be 
forced into shoddy and partisan 
advocacy and thereby distracted 
from its main purposes. Bok does 
not rule out some public deplor- 
ing of apartheid, or taking posi- 
tions as a stockholder as ques- 
tions arise, or even some prudent 
initiatives. But he makes it clear 


that there will be no adventures, 
and apparently there will be no 
divestment. 
When the president of Har- 
BOSTON GARD vard speaks, other presidents 
listen. Bok apparently has spo- 
JUNE & 8 PM nichepieaey bate, ree ass ken the secret heart of many of 
Ticket Agency--Harvard Sq, & Strawberries. them, judging from the ques- 
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Hagvard divests itself of all its 
holdings, in Companies doing 
business in South Africa, will the 
people who support Harvard also 
be asked to dispose of their stock 
in those companies? Bok raises 
the specter of a ‘60s-style assault 
on the portfolio by other moral 
constituencies, implying that they 
are interchangeable. To those 
who would decontaminate the 
university, he points out that the 
companies with which Harvard 
deals do only one percent of their 
business there, so that if there is 
profit from South Africa, it is not 
very much profit, not nearly as 
much as would be lost by throw- 
ing all these companies out of the 
portfolio. 

And that’s really what his 
argument comes down to in the 
end: is it worth it, given the costs? 
How much will it cost if Brandeis 
or Harvard has the courage of its 
divestment movement's convic- 
tions? 

At Brandeis, which owns stock 
worth about $8 million in 29 
companies, the administration 
has sounded no serious alarm 
about the cost. One financial 
adviser to the university has esti- 
mated that fairly prompt and to- 
tal divestment would cost $60,000 
to $70,000 in brokers’ fees. While 
the university’s freedom to diver- 
sify its holdings would be some- 
what limited by a decision to cut 
off ties with the 350 or so com- 
panies operating in South Africa 
(including half of Fortune’s top 
100), no economist or financial 
adviser to the university that I 
have spoken to seems to think 
this would present insurmount- 
able problems. 

On the other hand, Harvard’s 
holdings in these companies 
amount to $300 million, and Bok 
has estimated that selling out 
would cost the university $5.7 
million to $16.5 million in bro- 
kers’ fees alone. The act of sell- 
ing so much stock, he says, would 
lower its value and cost the uni- 
versity more millions; the pro- 
hibition against buying these 
lucrative stocks would mean still 
more millions lost, as would the 
inability to accept certain stocks 
as gifts. Bok concedes that his 
estimates are “‘rough,”’ and near- 
ly everyone at Harvard seems to 
think they are very high. But no 
one denies that a complete or sub- 
stantial divestment would hurt. 
Morality, it seems, is more ex- 
pensive at Harvard. Then again, it 
could be argued that Harvard can 
better afford it. 

_At both Harvard and Bran- 
deis, there has been a great deal of 
discussion lately about the need 
for restoring a solid ‘general 
education” program to the cur- 
riculum. Opinions differ about 
what it is that every educated per- 
son should know, but one thing 
we might all agree on is that he or 
she should know about the emer- 
gence of radical evils in our time: 
organized slaughter, anti-Semi- 
tism, racism. He or she should 
study how cunningly civilized 
and cultured persons have 
avoided calling those evils by 
their true names, preferring to 
compare them to more familiar 
and evadable wickednesses. Per- 
haps it was because we could not 
bear to face the inevitable dis- 
comforts and dislocations that 
opposition to such evil always en- 
tails. Those discomforts and dis- 
locations are real and serious; 
how little the prophets and the 
children understand that. (We 
should teach our students about 
irony. It is an irony of history that 
almost invariably the prophets 
who bring the message of radical 
evil will be almost insufferably 
self-righteous and uncompre- 
hending unless they are them- 
selves the victims, in which case, 
occasionally, we listen). But to 
ignore their message, to plead dis- 
comfort and make nice moral dis- 
tinctions, to say tomorrow, al- 
ways tomorrow, is a cowardly 
evasion, and perhaps a tragic one. 
History teaches that, too. That is 
a lesson we ought to teach our 
students before they teach it to us 
again, as they have once or twice 


before. e 
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CHEAP TRICK 


MUSIC HALL 
MAY 29 7:30 PM 


$8.50 $7.50 


Tickets available at Box Office, Ticketron, @ ELSIE’S 
TICKET AGENCY —Kenmore Sa. & Harvard Sq., Out-Of-Town 
Ticket Agency—Harvard Sq, & Strawberries. 
| Concert Charge (all charge cards 
SV accepted) 426-8181 
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STEVE GOODMAN 
YNE MAS 
Apr. 24, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


Apr. 25, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


Apr. 26, 8:30 and 11 PM $5.50 
in advance $6.50 day of show 


Apr. 27, 28 8:30 and 11 PM $6.50 
in advance $7.50 day of show 





JOHN HALL 
SHANE CHAMPAGNE 


Apr. 29, 8:30 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ALL-STARS 
BUDDY CAGE (Former New 








MARIO CIPPOLINA (Tony 
Williams Lifetime) 
JOEY COVINGTON (Jefferson 
Airplane, Hot Tuna) 
STEVE LOVE 
Apr. 30, 8:30 PM $4.50 
in advance $5.50 day of show 


MAGNET 
May 1, 8:30 PM $3.50 


LENNY & THE 
SQUIGTONES 
May 2, 8:30 and 11 pm $5.50 
in advance $6.50 day of show 
tickets now available for 11 pm 


May 3, 8:30 $3.50 


ROBIN LANE & THE 


CHARTBUSTERS 
May 4, 8:30 and 11 PM $4.50 
In advance $5.50 day of show 


RICKIE LEE JONES 
_ May 5, 8:30 and 11 pm $3.50 
in advance $4.50 day of the show 


Coming May 17— PLASMATICS 


The Paradise opens daily at noon for 
lunch and drinks. 

The box office opens daily from noon 
to 6 P.M. Tickets also available at Tic- 
ketron, Out-of-Town, Strawberries, 
Gracia Ticket Agency in Worcester, 
Open Door in Brockton, Ticket Cen- 
ter in Acton and Concord, and Eisie's 
Ticket Agency in Kenmore Sq. and 
Harvard Sq. Positive photo ID re- 
quired. Phone: 254-2052. For group 
De phone Tom Villanova at 254- 
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On the line 


W... their own labor dispute settled, faculty members at Boston 
University faced a new dilemma last week: should they cross picket 
lines maintained by the two unions that supported them during their 
own strike? Aware that their new contract had a no-sympathy-strike 
clause, the majority of the faculty members did hold classes (the uni- 
versity estimated that only 5 percent of the teachers honored the pick- 
et lines; the unions placed the number at 100 of 450 faculty-union 
members). 

Among the teachers who did meet with their classes was union leader 
Arnold Offner, who missed a number of classes when his own union 
was negotiating but now cited his obligation to his students. ‘I think 
this administration is horrendous,” Offner said. “They force impos- 
sible choices on people.” 

Some teachers resolved the problem by conducting classes ‘in less- 
than-academic settings — in the nearby Howard Johnson’s and 
McDonald’s, for example. In this way, they reasoned, they were sup- 
porting the strike while fulfilling their obligation to students and pro- 
tecting their teaching positions by not violating the new faculty con- 
tract. Classes also were held in Marsh Chapel and on lawns outside 
university buildings. 

While the leaders of the two striking unions — District 65, which 
represents clerical workers, and Service Employees International Local 
925, which represents librarians — were saying that they understood 
the bind the teachers are in and that the bond among the unions re- 


. Mained strong, picketers were less diplomatic. It was clear on the line 


that many workers felt betrayed by the faculty. 

“I think 65 on the whole is disappointed,” said Michael Milici, a 
security guard picketing on Commonwealth Avenue. Charles Sellers, 
an employee in Special Services, said the faculty had broken what had 
been a strong coalition. ‘We feel a little sold-out,’’ said Alice Rank, an 
employee in the English Department. Ava Cheloff, a secretary in the 
dean’s office at the College of Liberal Arts, said, “I personally have felt 
somewhat a sense of betrayal, .. . but I respect the amount of support 
from those who have supported us.” — Peter Ajemian 


Late entry 


P aul Tsongas, who had defeated the Senate’s only black, Edward 
Brooke, was not completely at ease at the recent dinner dance of the Ur- 
ban League of Eastern Massachusetts. Nor was his Democratic col- 
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Teague Edward M. Kennedy, who had been criticized by black leaders 


for supporting Tsongas against Brooke. 

But both men had to be there — and they were. 

Using the advantage of his Judiciary Committee chairmanship, Ken- 
nedy surprised Tsongas and the crowd by announcing that the 
League's president, Joyce London Alexander, would be appointed a 
magistrate in the US District Court in Boston. 

Tsongas followed by saying he too had a secret to: reveal. He would 
tell Kennedy's presidential plans. The audience fell silent. Kennedy 
looked puzzled. 

‘‘He’s going to be a stalking-horse for me,” said Tsongas, who has 
threatened to run as a favorite son in Massachusetts. The audience 
laughed. Kennedy smiled. Wanly. 

— James Barron and Marjorie Arons 


Legal affairs | 


A... 11 weeks, 60 witnesses and innumerable jokes by Johnny 
Carson, the case of Marvin v. Marvin has finally come to an end, with 
Judge Arthur K. Marshall ordering Lee Marvin to pay Michelle Triola 
Marvin $104,000 “for rehabilitation purposes.” Who won? Typically, 
the participants couldn't agree on the outcome. ‘Sensational!’ Lee told 
reporters. “‘We won on all counts.” Michelle was equally enthusiastic. 
“I am proud to have paved the way for other women,” she claimed. 

Confused? So is Monroe L. Inker, Boston’s best-known divorce 

lawyer (he lists Remigia Brooke and Norman Mailer among his clients). 

“You want to know what the effect of this decision will be?” he asks. 

‘Nothing, that’s what. I can’t understand it; it doesn’t make any sense. 
First of all, the judge does not find any evidence of a contract, ex- 
pressed or implied, and then he gives her money anyway. If Marvin 
appealed — which he probably won’t, because of the lawyer’s fees — 
I’m sure he would win. In fact, under every equitable doctrine that I 
know of Marvin would win hands down.” 

Charlyn Burton-Goldman, a Boston attorney who once taught a 
course entitled ‘“The Legal Implications of Living Together,” also has a 
few reassuring words for nervous Massachusetts cohabitators. 

‘Actually, nothing much has changed,” she says. ‘“The decision didn’t 
break any legal ground: it was a very safe, middle-of-the-road ruling. 
And the judge managed to avoid the crucial ‘quasi-marital contract’ 
issue.’ 

Jerome D. Groskind, another Boston lawyer who specializes in 
domestic-relations work, agrees. ““The Marvin v. Marvin decision 
probably won’t be an influential case,” he says. ‘In fact there was just 
a case in New York, involving Peter Frampton and his girlfriend, that 
went (entirely) the other way, with the judge ruling that there was no 
contract. In any event, the (Marvin) settlement was really small, 
especially considering what she was asking — $1000 a week for two 
years, that’s just housekeeping money. We see that all the time, when a 
divorce involves doctors, lawyers and so on. That's nothing.” 

Despite their reservations, all three lawyers caution cohabitators 
against taking the idea of pre-marital divorce too lightly. ‘If the whole 
Marvin affair has proved one thing,’ Burton-Goldman says, “‘it’s that 
talking about contracts and responsibilities is not enough. If you want 
to be safe, get it down in writing.” — D.C. Denison 


Legal affairs II | 


S.... Senator Denis McKenna of Somerville, ever the opportunist, 
seized the opportunity last week to hold forth once again at great 
length on his bill that would require investigative reporters and photo- 
graphers to register as private detectives. 

Speaking just a day after advance reports of a US Supreme Court 
decision that would require a reporter charged with libel to testify on 
his “state of mind,’’ McKenna read — repetitiously and painstakingly 
— from a newspaper account of the Myron Farber decision. After what 
seemed like an interminable lesson in remedial reading, during which 
the name of every actor in the famous case was mispronounced at least 
three ways, McKenna looked up. 

“Uh, senator,” Senate Judiciary Committee chairman Alan Sisitsky 
began respectfully, ‘your bill deals with reporters as private detec- 
tives, right? The Farber case has to do with reporters protecting their 
sources.” 

It was the perfect opportunity for McKenna, who has a hammer- 
lock on the title of State House Emily Litella, to toss a laconic ‘‘never 
mind.” Instead, he went back to the account of the Farber case. 

His bill, which went through initial approval in the Senate and the 
House last month, will be reported on by the committee this week. 

— Michael Matza 





B.... have denounced the name Sambo’s as a racial epithet. 
Communities have made trouble, and Attorney General Francis X. 
Bellotti has brought suit against the restaurants under the 
Massachusetts civil-rights laws. None of this seems to have daunted 
Sambo’s, which in 15 years has grown from a California pancake 
house to one of America’s largest fast-food chains. And last week 
Sambo’s demonstrated just how indifferent it was to all the furor 
over its corporate name. The company announced that henceforth 
all of its 15 Jolly Tiger outlets — including an existing and a pro- 
posed one in Massachusetts — would be renamed Sambo’s. 

Although the Jolly Tigers were started six years ago as com- 
panion restaurants in areas that Sambo’s had already saturated, the 
company soon found that they served another purpose: when 
protests against the name Sambo’s threatened to get out of hand, the 
company would change a specific restaurant’s name to Jolly Tiger. 
But a problem arose, the firm claims, in that many Sambo’s patrons 
were unaware that the Jolly Tigers were really Sambo’s in new 
clothes. ‘We were making 25 percent less at the Jolly Tigers than at 
restaurants with the Sambo’s name,” says company spokesman 
Larry Lubenow. “‘It was the same building, the same food, the same 
menu. But it lacked identification.” 

At this point, the company thinks it has legal momentum; thus, 
its use of the name Jolly Tiger to pacify communities seems less 
important than it-did in the past. A Toledo, Ohio, judge recently 
issued a permanent injunction barring that city from interfering 
with the use of Sambo’s name, a tactic that has worked in other 
communities. Adds Lubenow, “Ironically, one of the decisions used 
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by the Toldeo judge to support his decision was one by Frank Bel- 
lotti.”” The company’s decision to drop the name Jolly Tiger will 
have no effect on Bellotti’s suit to force Sambo’s to change its name, 
and the case is still awaiting hearing in Middlesex Superior Court. 

Many blacks were outraged by Sambo’s latest move. ‘’This deci- 
sion displays an open contempt for black people,’’ says New Bed- 
ford minority activist Jack Custodio. Custodio led the fight that 
forced Sambo’s to open its North Dartmouth outlet under the name 
Jolly Tiger and to negotiate a contract with the city of New Bed- 
ford, promising to open there under the same name. Sambo’s in- 
tends to rename the North Dartmouth restaurant in the next sever- 
al weeks, but the New Bedford restaurant is still in question, since 
the city’s redevelopment authority tabled the issue last week. 

As if crossing swords with the black community were not 
enough, the chain may have made a new enemy — the women’s 
movement. Sambo’s president Sam Battistone was among the judges 
at the Mrs. America contest, aired on ABC-TV early this month. In 
addition to a Toyota and a supply of Tone soap, Mrs. America’s 
prizes included 52 dinners at Sambo’s. — Neil Miller 











OVERLOAD 


By Arthur Hailey 

A timely novel played out 
against the imminent 
threat of total — and 
maybe permanent — en- 
ergy blackout. OVER- 
LOAD’s protagonist is the 
head of planning for 
Golden State Power and 
Light Company, the huge 
utility that supplies power 
for the Far West. Wild 
population growth and in- 
creasing industrial need 
have pressed GSP&L past 
a critical point: disaster is 
inevitable, unless it can be 
averted by the immediate 
building. of new generat- 
ing plants. The pressures 
of strong conservation or- 
ganizations, the fatal vio- 
lence of a terrorist group, 
the threat of a stockhold- 
ers revolt, a power strug- 
gle within GSP&L itself, 
and the strong and poig- 
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DRESS 
GRAY 


By Lucian K. Truscott IV 
A_ psychological thriller, 
set at West Point involv- 
ing a murder and con- 
sSpiracy. When a young 
cadet sets out to find the 
truth about the death of 
his friend, and fellow ca- 
det, he discovers that the 
medical examiner's re- 
port has been falsified, 
and that his friend was 
raped just before he died. 
He confronts a network of 
lies and deceit that 
reaches all the way to the 
Pentagon, and uncovers a 
story that could shake 
West Point to its founda- 
tions. 

ONLY $10.95 


FALL IN’ 
1; AND CHEER 


HANTA YO 


By Ruth Beebe Hill 
HANTA YO, partially 
based on the fact, ex- 
plores an American In- 
dian culture from the in- 
side in a way in which few 
books have ever done. It 
tells, through the lives of 
two families, the multi- 
generational sage of the 
Mahto band of Teton 
Sioux Indians from the 
late 1700’s to the 1830’s, 
when the first white trad- 
ers and missionaries 
crossed the plains. 
Through the heroic striv- 
ing of its two central char- 
acters the novel be- 
comes a Spiritual travel- 
ogue of an Indian band 
whose lives serve as a 
memorable example of 
the greatness of the na- 
tive American before the 
influence of the white 
man. 

ONLY $14.95 


nant drama in the per- 
sonal lives of the central 
characters propel Hail- 
ey’s newest epic to a 


“shock ending that ex- 


ceeds each of his brilliant 
past performances. 
ONLY $10.95 


By John Coyne 
A thoughtful, often irrev- 
erent memoir of con- 
temporary American con- 
servative politics. As 
speechwriter to Presi- 
dents Richard Nixon and 
Jerry Ford, and Vice- 
President Spiro Agnew, ” 
John Coyne had a first- 
hand view of life at the 
pinnacle of government 
bureaucracy. Coyne dis- 
cusses the realities of 
Presidential rhetoric — 
both in speechwriting and 
speechmaking — gives 
candid glimpses of the ac- 
tual deskwork that goes 
on (or doesn’t go on) in- 
side the White House, and 
tells why he believes the 
Republican Party is now 
an endangered species. 
ONLY $6.95 





Now at Waldenbooks. 


384 Boylston St., Boston 266-0903 Mystic Mall, Chelsea 889-3075 
Three Center Plaza, Boston 523-3044 Swansea Mall, Swansea 673-7090 master charge 
383 Washington St., Boston 426-7035 North Dartmouth Mall, eae 
Auburn Mall, Auburn 832-5442 No. Dartmouth 999-2206 
Worcester Center, Worcester 791-0252 Warwick Mall, Warwick, R.I. 401-737-9222 
Metheun Mall, Metheun 685-0745 Lincoln Mall, Lincoln, R.I. 401-333-2120 
Walpole Mass., Walpole 668-3540 Maine Mall, So. Portland , Maine 

Lilac Mall, Rochester, N.H. 603-332-8622 207-772- 8166 
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| said Patrick Gookd who as guarding 
the box at the time, “and I’m just going to 

accept it at face value.” 
At any rate, when the final tally was in, 
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Out in the neighborhoods, Kevin White's 


by Renee Loth and Tom Sheehan 


I n an apparent attempt to test the mettle 
of his newly formed political machine, 
Boston Mayor Kevin H. White has be- 
gun carefully orchestrated campaigns to 
gain influence over citizens’ groups in 
several city neighborhoods. 

The White organization’s efforts, 
which many observers view as warmup 
activities for this fall’s mayoral election, 
have thus far been concentrated on Dor- 
chester and Hyde Park, two neighbor- 
hoods where the mayor fared poorly in 
the 1975 balloting. In both areas, White's 
political workers have been ordered to 
join local community-development 
groups in order to elect some of their own 
to leadership positions. 

‘We were told to go out and join,”’ said 
a Hyde Park precinct worker for White, 
‘‘but told not to do anything till the (com- 
munity group’s) election is held.”’ 

The mayor’s machine has also been 
busy propping up civic groups as poten- 
tial rivals to Massachusetts Fair Share, 
the citizen-advocacy group. Of late, 
White-backed groups have appeared in 
East Boston and Dorchester, two areas 
where Fair Share has achieved consider- 
able organizing success. 

The most intriguing case of recent 
political activity by the White camp — a 
case involving one of the mayor's top 
lieutenants, two of his ward coordinators 
and two of his precinct captains — cen- 

‘ters on Dorchester’s Codman Square 
Community Development Corporation 
(CDC). The group, it should be noted at 
the outset, is clearly a legitimate one with 
enormous pofential: formed just last year 
in the wake of several store- and bank- 
closings in the area, as well as some loot- 
ing during the blizzard last winter, its 
avowed goal is to halt the neighbor- 
hood’s economic decline. Its creators 
seized on the CDC notion, an increas- 
ingly popular one in urban-planning 
circles, as the best way to. get federal re- 
vitalization money (channeled through 
City Hall) to the community. The group 
took a large step in the right direction in 
February, and received considerable pub- 
licity to boot, when it worked out a deal 
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John Weis: an imposing presence 


to purchase a supermarket whose doors 
were about to be permanently closed. 
In the week before the group’s first 
board election, on April 10, the CDC ex- 
perienced a sudden jump in membership 
(any local resident could join for $1); the 
reason became apparent as the new mem- 
bers trooped into the meeting in the base- 
ment of Codman Square’s Second 
Church, many of them intent only on 
casting their votes — without listening to 
the candidates make their cases — and 
then departing. Some veteran members 
had heard rumors that City Hall might 
try to pack the meeting. Now they had 


. reason to fear the worst. 


All the signs were there: outside the 
church stood two city employees, Gerard 
McHale of the Public Facilities Depart- 
ment and Tom Gannon of Parks and Rec- 
reation. McHale doubles as the mayor's 
Ward 17 coordinator, and Gannon is the 
assistant coordinator. (McHale later said 
he was there solely because he had driv- 
en his father, a CDC member, to the 
meeting. ‘If I’m standing outside a bar 
and Tom Gannon’s with me,” he asked, 


people are trying to make every turf their own 





“does that mean there’s a coup for the 
mayor going on inside?’’) Inside the 
church, watching the scene unfold from a 
seat near the auditorium’s back door, was 
John Weis, a Dorchester resident who 
runs City Hall's satellite building at 182 
Tremont Street, the headquarters for last 
fall’s classification drive and now the 
scene for some of the mayor's early re- 
election activities. His presence was 
noted with some trepidation, and Weis 
did little to allay fears of a City Hall take- 
over when he appeared at the ballot box, 
claiming he had mismarked his ballot, 
and began to leaf through the ballots al- 
ready cast. ‘I said I might be able to iden- 
tify my ballot because I knew who I voted 
for and what pen I used,’’ Weis later told 
the Phoenix. Weis’s search was halted; 
just how quickly is a matter of some de- 
bate, with estimates ranging from ‘15 sec- 
onds (his guess) to a few minutes (from a 
CDC member who asked not to be iden- 
tified). Eventually, on the assumption 
that his incorrectly marked ballot would 
be disqualified, Weis was given another 
one. “I think it was an honest mistake,”’ 


it became clear that White's political 
workers had exerted a strong influence on 
the outcome, but not one that gave City 
Hall a controlling influence over the 
group. Of the 15 slots up for election, 
three went to city workers Roy Bishop 
(the Boston Redevelopment Authority's 
director of neighborhood planning, and a 
White precinct captain), Joseph Court- 
ney (of Public Facilities, also a precinct 
captain) and Paul Kelly (the BRA’s coor- 
dinator of the Charlestown Navy Yard 
project). Of the roughly 160 votes cast, 
some 35 bore only their names. 

‘What happened was rather ob- 
vious,’ said a CDC member who reg- 
istered voters as they arrived and handed 
them ballots. “One guy came up to me 
and handed me a piece of paper which he 
said he couldn't read because the light- 
ing was bad. He said, ‘These are the 
names I want to vote for, could you 
please check them off?’ It was Kelly, 
Courtney and Bishop.” 

But the White organization's partial 
triumph was short-lived. Later in the eve- 
ning, clearly annoyed at City Hall's 
heavyhandedness, the CDC membership 
overwhelmingly voted to strip the city of 
two seats on the board previously re- 
served for representatives of the BRA and 
the Office of Program Development. The 
final score, then, was a one-seat gain for 
City Hall, and for -the CDC’s newly © 
elected chairman, Timothy Clegg, that 
outcome was something of a relief. 

‘There was a theory prior to the elec- 
tion that the city was going to try to 
muscle jn on a drastic scale,’’ said Clegg, 
until recently a city employee. (He left his 
city job for a higher-paying one, but there 
are reports he was also bothered by City 
Hall pressure to work for White.) ‘““Once 
it all shook out, the net gain for the city 
was one (director's seat),’”, Clegg con- 
tinued. “Still, a lot of people felt the city 
really pushed for too much, and there’s a 
very strong repugnance to the city for its 
political manipulation. The actual in- 
dividuals on the board, on the other hand, 
are genuinely interested and are prob- 
ably working doubly hard to increase 
their credibility.’ 

Clegg found agreement on the lagter 
point from one of the City Hall trio, the 
BRA’s Roy Bishop. ‘‘What should be 
watched is how I perform as a board 
member,’ said Bishop, one of many 
young City Hall professionals who live in 
the renaissance neighborhood of Ash- 

Continued on page 18 





AT “FOR EYES,” 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


PAY THE HIGH PRICE 


> Mie Tak s 


This is the week of 
the Metropolitan Opera 


Mon. Apr. 23, 8 p.m. DON PASQUALE 


Tues. Apr. 24,8 p.m. OTELLO 
Wed. Apr. 25, 8 p.m..TOSCA 
Thurs. Apr. 26, 8 p.m. TANNHAUSER 
Fri. Apr. 27, 7:15 p.m. DON CARLO 
Sat. Apr. 28, 1:30 p.m. THE BARTERED BRIDE 
Sat. Apr. 28, 8 p.m. DIALOGUES OF THE CARMELITES 


TICKETS AVAILABLE 
Box-Office at Hynes Auditorium open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Phone 262-8200 
or call THEATREC! GE 426-8181 


Sons ” 


Just $29 for frames & lenses complete. 
This line of eyewear has given For Eyes" a 
national reputation. Select from hundreds 
of the very same contemporary styles 
you'd pay twice, even three times the 
price for elsewhere. Single-vision wire or 
plastic frames. : 

No extra charge for plastic, tinted, 
photochromatic or oversized lenses. 
Bifocals additional. 

Budget and Designer lines also avail- 
able at other low For Eyes" prices. Save 
$4 when you buy additional pairs of 
glasses at the same time you purchase or 
pick up your first pair. 


Dialogues of the Carmelites 
ic a shattering experience. 


When Dialogues of the Carmelites premiered at The Met two 
seasons ago, it caused a sensation. 

Willie Gender of iiME said it “must rank . . . among recent 
\fet tnumphs . . . one of the few masterpieces of 20th century 


a lhe Met in Boston 


April 23-28 (7 performances) 
John B. Hynes Veterans Auditorium 
Prudential Center (Boylston St.) 


“* Gon Eves. 


The greatest valves in sight 


In Boston: 215 Newbury St.-Call 536-4896. 
10 to 6 Monday thru Saturday. 


In Cambridge: 56 Boylston St. Call 876-6031. 
10 to 6 Monday thru Saturday. 10 to 8 Thursday. ‘ 


ALSO: CALIFORNIA, DELAWARE, FLORIDA, 
ILLINOIS, MARYLAND, NEW JERSEY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON. D.C 
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Your Quality Sportswear and | 
Silk Screen Printing 


Classified Caii or write for brochure: 787-1020 
or visit our showroom at: 
10-20 Rugg Road, Alliston, MA 02134 














Call 
267-1234 
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Hospital 
Clogs 








Classes begin next week 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. . 


MSL HAS YOUR NEXT 
STEREO SYSTEM. 


You've probably had your stereo for several years now. And it’s given you good 


service. But now you’re ready for something better. 


You’re ready for Music Systems Limited. 
MSL is an unusual stereo store. Because MSL stocks only peak-performing 


components. From such respected manufacturers as Allison, Celestion, Denon, Klipsch, 


Kenwood Purist, Revox, and Thorens (among many others). 
You won't find these components in most stereo stores that sell stereo. Because 


ordinary stereo stores don’t meet these manufacturers’ standards for demonstration and 


service facilities. MSL does. 
What's more, MSL protects your investment in stereo with such important warranties 


as a one-week full refund, a three-month defective exchange, and a one-year loud- 


speaker trade-up plan. 
When you’re ready for better sound, consider this specially-priced $730 system, 


available at MSL this week. 

The system features Toshiba 335 Series “separates”. These exciting components 
pack superb performance into a convenient new size. The Toshiba pre-amp, power amp, 
and tuner drive a pair of ADS L-500 loudspeakers. ADS loudspeakers are known for their - 
natural, transparent sound. To complete the system, MSL includes a finely-finished 
Micro-Seiki MB14 turntable, complete with an Ortofon FF15XE cartridge. 

Whether you'd like to spend $300, or $3000, visit Music Systems Limited. We have 


your next stereo system. 
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White 


Continued from page 16 

mont Hill. (‘If Kevin White loses in No- 
vember,” joked a CDC member, “half of 
Ashmont Hill will be up for sale.’’) Bish- 
op said his primary motivation for be- 
coming involved with the CDC board 
was that he saw in it an opportunity to 
‘pursue my interest of neighborhood 
economic development.’ Asked if he 
thought City Hall had been seeking to 
make him and his colleagues the moni- 
tors for the CDC, he said, ‘Perhaps. Who 
knows? But no one talked to me about 
that.”’ 

But someone, it seems, spoke to 35 of 
his neighbors on his behalf, just as some- 
one is currently talking to White’s work- 
ers in Hyde Park, the home base of 
White’s arch-rival, state Senator Joseph 
Timilty (D-Mattapan). There, things are 
in a very early stage: the mayor’s loyal- 
ists have been ordered to sign up as mem- 
bers of the local CDC to prepare for an 
upcoming election at which five of the 
group’s 15 seats will be up for grabs. Ac- 
cording to Randy Parr, the group’s exe- 
cutive director, some 600 local residents 
joined recently; how many are the may- 
or’s recruits is unclear. Board member 


David Burnes says that as fewas 100 may 
be White’s workers. How many belong to 
Timilty is equally unclear, but his advis- 
ors claim he has refused to enter the fray 
because he feels political intervention is 
improper. The election is scheduled for 
May 30. 

Local CDCs are hardly the only neigh- 
borhood groups the mayor has taken an 
interest in of late; he’s also particularly 
attentive to the lure of Massachusetts Fair 
Share, one of his allies in last fall’s clas- 
sification drive. Things haven't been 
quite so cordial of late; in fact, it appears 
the mayor’s people have tried to set up 
some local groups as alternatives to Fair 
Share. One such group is the Eagle Hill 
Alliance, an East Boston block club. Just 
before Christmas, Fair Share began an or- 
ganizing drive in the area, holding coffee 
klatsches with residents to discuss traffic 
problems, vandalism, potholes and the 
big issue — Eastie’s water and sewer bills. 
Fair Share’s first public meeting in Eagle 
Hill drew 80 angry water/sewer cus- 
tomers, who registered their complaints 
with a few confused staffers who are 
rather low in the sewer commission’s 
pecking order. 

Enter the Eagle Hill Alliance, which 
sponsored an identical meeting a month 
later at the East Boston High School. This 


time, residents brought their complaints 
straight to the top — the new group had 
procured a genuine star for the evening, 
the sewer commission’s executive direc- 
tor, John Snedeker. 

Steven Memmolo, president of the Al- 
liance, is White’s precinct captain for 
Eagle Hill. Also at the meeting were East 
Boston Little City Hall Assistant Manager 
Sal Venezia and John ‘‘Dee-Dee” Cov- 
iello, who works at the mayor's housing- 
improvement office and is firmly in 
charge of White’s well-oiled East Boston 
machine. The three contributed $200 
each to White’s re-election campaign in 
1978. 

‘Hey, it’s an election year. We need all 
the friends we can get,” said Coviello. 
“No way do I want to get into competi- 
tion with a group like Fair Share.” Still, 
some of White’s people are trying to shut 
Fair Share out of the action. 

On March 7, Mary ‘Babe’ Poirier 
played hostess to the mayor at a meeting 
of her neighbors on Trenton Street. 
White spoke to about 15 women con- 
cerned with bad lighting at nearby Sousa 
Park. According to Fair Share, Guy Uma- 
na, brother of White’s 1975 campaign di- 
rector, set up the meeting an one very 
strict condition — that no one from Fair 


‘Share be allowed to attend. 


Poirier agrees that Fair Share staffers 
were excluded from the meeting, even 
though the street-light issue was first 
raised at a Fair Share-sponsored coffee 
klatsch. But, she said, the directive did 
not come from Umana. ‘That never came 
out of his mouth,” she said. ‘‘Somebody 
else asked me not to have Fair Share, so I 
didn’t.” Poirier didn’t say who made the 
request, but she did say the Sousa Park 
lights were fixed within a day afterward. 

Coviello dismisses the incident. ‘I can’t 
speak for Guy Umana, but he’s old-poli- 
tics. I wouldn’t see that coming out of his 
mouth. And anyway, why would we care 
if someone from Fair Share was there?” 
Then Coviello asked, “Do you think 
Kevin knows that Fair Share is building 
up in Eagle Hill? That’s probably the far- 
thest thing from his mind.’ Perhaps. In 
recent years, though, White has been 
paying close attention to the smallest 
political workings that threaten his or- 
ganization. 


In Dorchester, Fair Share’s competi- 
tion with the established neighborhood 
order is more obvious, and City Hall’s 
representative is more straightforward. 

Fair Share began a concerted effort to 
organize the Uphams Corner section in 
November, armed with 400 names on a 
petition for increased police protection. 
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Boston’s new intimate concert theatre where music 
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special guests: AMAZING FANTASY JUGGLERS 
SATURDAY, MAY 12, 7:30 PM 
General admission — $4.50 in advance, $5.50 day of show 


Tickets available at the Modern Theatre, all Ticketron locations, Hub tickets, 
Out-of-Town Cambridge, and all Strawberries locations. 
For further information call 426-8445. Concert charge 426-8181. 
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PAINE HALL 
- HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
APRIL 27&28 TICKETS $6.00 
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523 Washington Street, Boston 


Boston's new intimate concert theater 
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The Ultimate New Wave Artist | 
SPECIAL GUEST “THE GIRLS” 
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$4.50 in Advance, $5.50 Day of Show 
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For further information call 426-8445 Concert Charge 426-8181 
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HERBIE MANN | MELBA MOORE 


FRIDAY, MAY 18. 
7 and 10 p.m. 
$7.50 in advance 
$8.50 day of show 


SPECIAL GUEST 
“TAPPIN’ AT THE MET” 
SATURDAY, MAY 5, 7 and 10 p.m. 
$7.50 in advance $8.50 day of show 
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Beggars Banquet#t 
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The group then developed a proposal for 
funding foot patrols and team policing 
through the Community Development 
Block Grant (CDBG) program, an an- 
nual federal-tax return of about $25 mil- 
lion meted out by the mayor for neigh- 
borhood improvements. 

Soon afterward, Fair Share discovered 
that the Virginia-Monadnock Street 
Block Association, a year-old neighbor- 
hood group, had developed a similar pro- 
posal. The block association resisted Fair 
Share’s invitation to combine forces, join- 
ing instead with the nearby Jones Hill 
Civic Association to ask publicly that Fair 
Share leave Uphams Corner alone. 

Uphams Corner Little City Hall Man- 
ager Joseph Finnigan said the civic asso- 
ciations ‘‘felt their turf was being tres- 
passed on” by Fair Share. Finnigan ac- 
cused Fair Share of setting up a ‘‘direct 
confrontation” by stuffing Jones Hill 
mailboxes with leaflets after it had been 
asked to leave. 

Finnigan said the Little City Hall is 
“not at all aligned’ with the Virginia- 


said, “‘we do a lot of work: for them.” 
That work includes mailing the organ- 
ization’s newsletter and donating use of 
Little City Hall phones. Also, Linda Bush- 
now, Finnigan’s assistant, is a former 
president of the Jones Hill association. 

In the March issue of the Dorchester 
Community News, Finnigan wrote in his 
City Hall column, ‘People are upset 
about the intrusion of Fair Share into 
their neighborhoods.’”’ Still, Finnigan 
says, ‘My fervent hope is that this will be 
resolved. A divided neighborhood helps 
no one.’ 

Neither proposal for team policing, in- 
cidentally, was ever considered by the 
mayor, since White decided not to fund 
police patrols through CDBG this year. 
But Fair Share accuses Finnigan of prom- 
ising he would recommend that Fair 
Share’s proposal be funded, and then 
supporting the Virginia-Monadnock ver- 
sion in the pages of the Dorchester Ar- 
gus Citizen instead. “We can’t under- 
stand why Finnigan denied in public 
what he promised us in private,” said 


from Howe-Street. 

Fair Share, at least, is convinced that 
the mayor's supporters, especially Finni- 
gan, are trying to out-organize their or- 
ganizers. ‘‘He’s clearly trying to stir up 
these small groups that are close to the 
mayor, and our organizing efforts clear- 
ly undercut that,” said an organizer for 
Fair Share. ‘That's why he’s so upset.’ 
Stephens agrees: ‘That could be his 
problem. It really aggravates me no end to 
know that he’s a city employee and he’s 
treating us like this.” 

Finnigan says he supports the Vir- 
ginia-Monadnock Street and Jones Hill 
groups because ‘‘an unorganized neigh- 
borhood is really at the bottom of the to- 
tem pole.” And while he says the con- 
nection between the associations and his 
Little City Hall “is not political in my 
mind,” he doesn’t think his involvement 
will hurt White's re-election campaign. 
‘Good works in the neighborhoods 
preach the gospel for Kevin White,’ he 
said. ‘That's why White created the Little 
City Halls.’ 


devotion to the mayor, or that of thé 


other initiates of the new creed, it’s not at 
all clear how the recent burst of City Hall 
attention to neighborhood groups will 
help White in the long run. The gains in 
Hyde Park and East Boston seem hard to 
spot at the moment, and in Dorchester, 
the Codman Square episode has un- 
doubtedly created some resentment. “I 
know several people who've supported 
White in the past who won't this time,” 
said Liz MacNeil, a Codman Square CDC 
member. ‘If he carries this sort of thing 
out across the city, see what that'll do to 
the democratic system.” 

“It seems to be kind of a knee-jerk 
reaction on this administration’s part that 
they just have to control everything in 
town,” said Patrick Cooke, another CDC 
member displeased with the heavy City 
Hall role. “It’s simply not worth it. What 
are they trying to do? And why do we 
have to waste our time fighting this sort 
of thing? 

“I don’t know,” he said. ‘“Maybe 
they're just getting out there and doing 
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Monadnock association, although, he Frances Stephens, a Fair Share member No matter how strong is Finnigan’s their 10 pushups.” ® 
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“Telephoto Outfit 
~ IN ST K 


outfit includes: 

$274.57 © Canon AV-1 body 
($324.97 W/AE-1) . 495mm telephoto lens 

@ electronic flash 

© gadget bag 
This telephoto outfit featuring the brand- 
new Canon AV-1 automatic electronic 
SLF Aas everytfiitig you need to take great 
pictures right away! The Canon AV-1 is so 
easy to use—all you have to do is choose 
your aperture...focus...and shoot! (50mm 
lens shown optional) 

Check out our sale prices on 
both the Canon AV-1 and AE-1 
with 50mm lenses. 











ELEC. FLASH 
$6.97 {reg. $14.97) 


HITACON AUTO-MINI 
ELEC. FLASH £44.97 


(reg. $29.97) 


CPC FILTERS $3.97 


(not all colors and sizes available) 


10% OFF 
ALL GADGET BAGS, 
TRIPODS AND 
BOOKS IN STOCK! 


Chinon 35EE 
Rangefinder Outfit 


outfit includes: $79.97 
© Chinon.35EE 2/38mm tens 
® pouch case 
@ electronic fiash 


© gadget bag 
If you want an eas -to-use camera that 


takes beautiful 35mm pictures, you just 
can't beat the price on this Chinon 35EE 
Especially when you consider everything 
this great outfit includes! 


Super-8 Specials: 
e Minolta XL-440 
sound camera 
e Elmo 350SL 
sound camera 
e Elmo ST600 
sound projector 
@ Chinon 607XL 
sound camera 
® Chinon 6100 
sound projector 
@ Chinon 722XL 
silent camera 


Minolta XG-7 ee 
Telephoto *274.97 
Outfit 


outfit includes: 

® Minolta XG-7 body 

© 135mm telephoto lens w/case 
© electronic flash 
© gadget bag " 
Simple operation. an optional auta- 
winder, and the smoothest electronic 
shutter we've ever encountered make the 
Minolta XG-7 one of the more popular 
SLR's Underground carries. (50mm lens 
shown optional!) 

Check out our sale price 
for the XG-7 with 50mm lens. 


35mm Specials: 


® Minolta 7sil w/case 

e Konica C35A w/case i 

e Konica TC w/50mm f1.7 $219.97 

e Konica 74 w/50mm f1.7. $289.97 
(add $69.97 for auto-winder) E 

e Yashica FR-it w/50mm f1.9$219.97 
(add $69 97 for auto-winder) 

e Yashica YUS 135mm 




















Pocket Camera & 
Accessory Lens Specials: 


@ Keystone Tele-709 110 camera 
w/ elec. flash 

e Vivitar 700 110 camera 

w/built-in elec. flash j 

© 85-205 {3.8 zoom lens... $169.97 

(most mounts) 

© 28mm f2.8 wide angle lens $74.97 

(most mounts) 

© 135mm {2.8 telephoto lens $69.97 

{most mounts) 

© 36-100mm f3.5 zoom lens . $99.97 

(Min., Nik & U-mounts only) 

© 85-210mm f4.5 zoom lens $109.97 


(most mounts) 


$229.97 
$249.97 
$249.97 
$199.97 




















Telephoto ax ME $969. 97 


($294 97 w MX) 








outfit includes: 

© Pentax ME body 

© 135mm telephoto lens 

© electronic flash 

© gadget bag 
The Pentax ME is the world’s smallest and 
lightest automatic 35mm SLR camera 
The compact 135mm telephoto liens 
included in this great outfit was specially 
designed to complement the ME’s small 
size. (50mm lens shown optional) 





j CHANCE TO 
GET KODAK 
CAROUSEL PROJECTORS 
AT ‘78 PRICES! 


PLUS MANY 


" Yashica YUS 28mm 


@ Yashica YUS 70-150mm 

zoom lens 

@ Nikon FM w/85-210mm zoom, 

elec. flash and gadget bag $349.97 

Check out our sale prices on (after $30 Nikon rebate) 

both the Pentax ME and MX ® Nikon MD-11 motor drive $179.97 
with 50mm tenses. (after $25 Nikon rebate) 


OFF * 


ALL aan & KODAK 
INSTANT CAMERAS UNADVERTISED SPEC- 


IN STOCK | IALS IN ALL STORES! 


| KQUNDERGROUND CAMERA 


843- 7788 
826-5432 
994-3288 
§21-9696 
771-0659 




















BRAINTREE So Shore Plaza 
HANOVER Hanover Mail 

NO. DARTMOUTH 317 State Rd 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 272 Thayer St 
HYANNIS - Cape Cod Mall 


426-7811 
266-5000 
267-5336 
492-2020 
547-4646 


BOSTON No 1 Bromheid St 
PRU CENTER 940 Piaza 
RENMORE $Q. 638 Beacon St 
MARVARD $Q. 38 Boyiston St 
CAMBRIDGE 101 First St 


NORWOOD 858 Providence tigwy 769-0210 
NATICK 154 Worcester St. (Rt. 9) 653-1130 
FRAMINGHAM Marshall's Piaza (Rt 9) 879-3166 
BURLINGTON 242 Middiesex Tpk 272-2535 
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Sheik Yerbouti 
FRANK ZAPPA 


ZAPPA 


RECORDS 


FRANK ZAPPA 


“Sheik Yerbouti” 
The legendary Frank Zappa hs | 49 
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McGUINN, CLARK 
& HILLMAN 


Long Long Time; Little Mama; 
Don’t You Write Her Off; 
Surrender To Me; Backstage 
Pass; Stopping Traffic; Feel- 
in’ Higher; Sad Boy; Release 
Me Girl; Bye Bye Baby. 
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DESMOND CHILD me STEWART 


and ROUGE 


Westside Pow Wow; Our Love 
Is Insane; Lovin’ Your Love; 
The Fight; Main Man; City In 
a Heat; Lazy Love; Otti; Givin’ 








In To My Love, 
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BROOD 





















THE BEACH BOYS 
L.A. (LIGHT ALBUM) 


including 
Here Comes The Night Good Timin 
Lady Lynda Baby Blue Angel Come Home 

















JZ 35752 The Beach Boys—rich. 
vibrant and memorable melodies 
embellished with tush harmomes 
mark the return of one of the best 
and most stylized sounds in rock 
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including 
Hey, St. Peter/The African Shuffle 


Es 5 ~~ Sale 
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to take you there. 


FLASH AND THE PAN 


Walking in The Rain/Down Among The Dead Men 


JE 36018 Cerebral, hypnotic, rock 
roll—if you're ready for the 
1980's, Flash and the Pan are ready 
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THE MESSAGE IS LOVE 


including: 
Any Fool Could See (You Were Meant For Me) 
1 Found Love/Love Ain't Easy 
Hung Up In Your Love 
It Ain't Love, Babe (Until You Give it) 
. veer 


“se 





x ay 3 , 
JZ 35763 The multi-talented, 
singer/songwriter, producer and 
arranger’s most ambitious album. 
Filled with his best melodies ranging 
from soft lush ballads to pounding 
disco rhythms 


Cheap Trick at 
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RON WOOD 
GIMME SOME NECK 


including 
Seven Days, Buried Alive infek shun 
Don't Worry We All Get Old 


JC 35702 This is an incredible 
rock album from Ron Wood of the 
Rolling Stones. Every cut sizzles with 
superb guitar work and punchy vo- 
cals with musical assistance from 
some heavy friends. Featured is an 
exclusively written Bob Dylan song. 
“Seven Days.” 


including: 
Surrender/Ain't That A Shame 
| Want You To Want Me 
Need Your Love/Come On. Come On 








FE 35795 “Cheap Trick at Budo- 
kan” is Cheap Trick’s first live al- 
bum. It features electrifying versions 
of show-stopping songs such as 
“‘Surrender,”’ “| Want You to Want 
Me,” “Ain't That a Shame,"’ and 
“Need Your Love.”’ 
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JOURNE 
EVOLUTION 


includin 


Lovin You ts Easy Too Late 
When You re Alone (it Ain't Easy) 


FC 35797 Journey elevated them- 
selves to super-stardom in 1978 
with the million-seller ‘‘Infinity.”’ 
Their new album, ‘‘Evolution,"’ 
reaches new heights with superb 
vocal / instrumental / songwriting 
skills. This powerful rock ‘n’ roll 
masterpiece will rank as one of the, 
best releases of the year 


Just The Same Way / Lovin. Touchin .Squeezin 

























D ° 
Shake Your Body (Down To The Ground) 


Biame It On The Boogie/Biess His Soul 
All Night Dancin’/Push Me Away 








JE 35552 The Jacksons are in con- 
trol of their “Destiny,” having 
written and produced this new album 
containing the smash hit, ‘Shake 
Your Body (Down to the Ground).” 


























Light Versus Darkness / Jim Jeannie 
Victory/Cry Of The Wilderness 


long anticipated 
solo album by Devadip Carlos San- 
tana is finally completed. Romantic 
guitar solos create a hypnotic ten- 
sion in the songs. ' 


5.29 








THE CHARLIE DANIELS BAND 
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MILLION MILE REFLECTIONS 


including: 
The Devil Went Down To Georgia 
Mississippi/Reflections 
Passing Lane! Behind Your Eyes 








JE 35751 After a million miles of 
touring. The Charlie Daniels Band 
takes a fresh musical look in the 
rearview murror to capture their feel 
ings. impressions, and excitement in 
an all new album, ‘‘Million Mile Re- 
flections.”" 


~— JOHN McLAUGHLIN 
WITH THE ONE TRUTH BAND 
ELECTRIC DREAMS 


inc 


fuding: 
The Unknown Dissident /The Dark Prince 
i lorter 


Miles Davis/Desire And The Comt 


we: + Naess 








JC 35785 This is the second chap- 
ter in the story of John McLaughlin's 
return to the electric guitarist’s 
school which he founded—progres- 
sion/ fusion. Recorded with The One 
Truth Band who toured with John 
last year, the record is tight, acces- 
sible and passionate. 


~ ART GARFUNKEL 
FATE FOR BREAKFAST 
Since IDont Neve You 
Oh How Happy/Miss You Nights 
In A Little While (I'l! Be On My Way) 
Finally Found A Reason 


‘emettianeniiedsnethiios! 


JC 35780 Art Garfunkel, one of 
America's gifted singers, has cre- 
ated a new sound on his latest solo 
triumph. ‘Fate for Breakfast,’’ pro- 
duced by Louie Shelton features the 
finest selection of songs recorded 
by this artist. 











THE BOOMTOWN RATS” 
ATONIC FOR THE TROOPS 


Rat Trap Joey's On The Street Again 


Mary Of The 4th Form Me And Howard Hughes 


She's So Modern: Like Clockwork 


feicke 
——_—- 





JC 35750 The Boomtown Rats 
have it all. ‘‘A Tonic for the Troops,”’ 
the stunning debut album from this 
Irish sextet contains four Top-10 UK 





singles and their =1 hit ‘Rat Trap”. 
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SOONER 
OR LATER 
including 

Never Gonna 
Give You Up 

Oh What A Night 
For Romance 
Aint That Peculiar 


You Take My 
Breath Away 


Better Than its 


Ever Been 
Before 


REX SMITH 








JC 35813 Rex Smith, recent star 
of the TV movie ‘‘Sooner or Later,” 
shows remarkable talent as a musi- 
cian to accompany his acting skills. 
Four of the tunes come from the 
movie and are accompanied by six 
other singable, danceable selections 















































ber and hit songwriter 


and guitar playing skill 


JC 35790 John Hall, former mem- 


has delivered a superb album. ‘‘Pow- 
er’ showcases his boundless vocal 


less selection of self-penned tunes. 
















of Orleans, 


s on a flaw- 








It's Alright With Me 



















including: | 






Music ts My [© 
Way Of Life 









Love And 
Learn 





od 
Wh- “-ha 

Doing 10 Me 
~ 


Deliver The Funk 













JE 35772 This collect 


down tunes, pulsating 








“It's Alright with Me.” 


covers the widest spectrum of musi- 
cal inspiration including funky, get- 


and heart warming ballads. Yet. re- 
gardiess of the tempo, you'll say. 





ion of songs 


disco beats. ee 

















ELVIS 
COSTELLO 
THIS YEAR'S 
MONEL 
incluciag: 

No Action 


Radio, Radio 
The Beat 





heels of his hit album, 


JC 35331 Elvis Costello's incredi- 
ble second album follows hot on the 


True.” Elvis is the most talked about, 





“My Aim ts 
of 1978. 








written about new artist 
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~ THE, _ \pourics 


Gu uar antee | Of spring in 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- DC and 


ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories T 

doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two con- S g 
secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE: Not just en ° son as 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 

call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to by James Barron 

any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now and Marjorie Arons 


Gabriela 


ls one step ahead 
_ of the fashion world 
visit us at: 


Gabriela 


We will fulfill your 
summer fashion needs Call 267-1234 cynical time, we might have. 
eRe: ie eT quaintly attributed the immobi- 

lisme on Capitol Hill to spring fe- 

ver. After all, it was Easter recess 

(uh, ‘district work period”). The 


Ga briela Fashion Boutique crocuses and tulips are up, the 
“...@ riveting production.” cherry blossoms out. And the 


y ] an intense and_-provocative piece of theater.” men and women of the House and 
412 High land A ve. Shevey, The The Boston Pheen Senate have been hard at work 


since January. Or have they? 


Som eru lle Leaving aside the freshmen 
My At fF the 45S crs” (who have been busy trying to or- 
i learn procedures 


a" a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 
 —— — In a less 
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666-3290 ganize staffs, 


and settle into committee assign- 


HELD OVER THRU Af RIL! ments), members of ange on 

describe thi i - 

GALAXY Fri. & Sat. at 8 PLM.|| est in recent memory. Little legis- 
791 Tremont St., Boston Tkts. - $4.00 lation has been passed, and 


1 Block from Mass. Ave. Tel. 267-8139 or 266-7650|| there’s a widespread conviction 
that the people want it that way. 


In the aftershock of the 1978 elec- 

toral quake, which demolished 

such liberal landmarks as Sena- 

tors Dick Clark (D-Iowa) and 

“ snaps Seago ee : : TATTOARTO Clifford Case (R-New Jersey), 
KATMAN ELEKTRIC PRODUCTIONS ier loveenahers exe willing teete- 
jresents claim commitments to social and 

; economic initiatives that mean 

“more government.” And even 


those who have been skeptical of 
“big-ticket” programs all along 
seem thoroughly intimidated by 
the hucksters of post-Proposi- 
tion-13 nostrums. Nowhere is 
this paralysis stronger than 


among the 24 Democratic sena- 
tors who are up for re-election in 


1980. 

6 4 Remember Frank Church, the 
darling of Massachusetts liberal 
Democrats during the Vietnam 
War? The Idaho senator, who 


took on the CIA for its “rogue 

elephant’ tactics, challenged the 

SURPRISE BAND of INTERN ATIONAL MAGNITUDE ee, od comeed actus 
with his compelling blend of 

moral outrage and rational 


Ausid ‘ thought, is quivering in anticipa- 
tion of a 1980 challenge by con- 

‘ servative Republican Congress- 

man Steven Symms, a darling of 

the John Birch Society and the 

3 New Right. Church is courting 

advocates of the balanced federal 

budget and has voted for a Jesse 


ad DA AY '@) IS Helms amendment that would 
have removed the Supreme 


Court’s power to review state and 


EATERS local laws permitting school 
ps : s2 prayer. 


Remember George McGov- 








ern? He still has on his wall a 


ares IPEVA Wit 1972 poster proclaiming, ‘We 
may not be able to change the 
past, but we can help to shape the 


future.”” But McGovern is hunk- 

PAI | " HERAR 7 t K ering down these days, telling 

ATURAL constituents he’s made ‘some 

mistakes’’ in the past and trying 

HIS SPIDERS el Senior snmavaars 
nY.43 make him a target. 

Among the Senate’s progres- 

FROM HELL . Sives up for re-election in 1980, in 

fact, John Culver (D-lowa) has 


most steadfastly held to his prin- 


~~” OEDIPUS = 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 —6P.M. TO1AM. ee 
AT monic McCarthyism is even more 

IE ! LIATTER strident. Representative John 
By HE MAD 2 ATI : R Rousselot (R-California), whose 

25 NECCO ST., BOSTON positions in the past have made 

FROM 5 PM to | AM Ronald Reagan look like a 

FREE PARKING OR TAKE THE T TO SOUTH STATIO Piliiida sant toons 
bathe oe epi preparing a nasty campaign 

BEER ONL‘ Ug MINED DRIN KS 7 Oe against the liberal Democratic 
PICKE FS $8.00 IN ADVANCED $8.50 AT THE DOOR Whip, Senator Alan Cranston. 
ON SALE WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 ' And Dh absence of progres- 
<TRAWREI , WER TICKETS Py oT CENTER sives able to come up with 
PRAWRERRIES Hl ) E588 | MCKET CENTER thoughéful alternatives, a policy 
FICKETRON vacuum is created, enhancing the 

power of those in Congress who 

simplistically preach that balanc- 











ing the budget is the answer to in- 
flation. 
* * + 


I. Massachusetts delega- 


tion, unlike those of other states, 
has been largely unwilling to be 
taken in by the seductive rhet- 
oric. But it is not in the forefront 
of states seeking new leadership, 
especially not new presidential 
leadership. Despite much grum- 
bling about the impact of various 
Carter policies on Massachusetts 
and the Northeast, few in the 
delegation are willing to state any 
circumstances under which they 
would not support Jimmy Carter 
next year. 

“IT can’t imagine any,” was 
Speaker Tip O'Neill's response. 
And a spokesman for Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy gave his official 
line: ‘‘He intends to support 
President Carter. Where he has 
strong disagreements — such as 
on national health insurance or 
the decontrol of oil — he'll con- 
tinue to speak out. But there are 
many other areas where the sena- 
tor agrees with President Carter 
and has worked very closely with 
him.” 

Although a 15 percent infla- 
tion rate and a lack of leadership 
toward a serious national energy 
plan continue to spark criticism 
of Carter in Massachusetts con- 
gressional offices, members of the 
delegation generally see no alter- 
native to the Georgian. None is 
enamored of California Gov- 
ernor Jerry Brown, and the pos- 
sibility of a Kennedy candidacy is 
seen as remote. 

Curiously, an alternative to 
Carter (albeit a remote one) may 
emerge from among the Bay 
State’s own officials, at least on 
the Massachusetts primary bal- 
lot. Democratic Senator Paul 
Tsongas, angered by Carter’s fail- 
ure to develop appropriate long- 
term energy plans, said recently 
he might consider a favorite-son 
candidacy to call attention to the 
energy issue. Tsongas (who, as a 
candidate, was given to chiding 
senators for spending all their 
time running for president) in- 
vited other senators to follow suit 
in their own states; his Energy 
Committee colleague, John Dur- 
kin (D-NH), expressed support 
of a similar effort on his behalf in 
the year’s first primary. (Durkin 
supporters in New Hampshire 
point out that their man is up for 
re-election in 1980. They note, 
however, that once he declares for 
the Senate there is nothing to pre- 
vent their mounting a favorite- 
son write-in effort on his behalf. 
This campaign, though, might 
have to compete with Kennedy 
supporters’ write-in efforts.) 

The idea of a Tsongas candi- 
dacy, meanwhile, has provoked 
some local criticism, but the jun- 
ior senator maintains the pro- 
posal has been blown out of pro- 
portion. ‘People are much more 
likely to print discussions which 
lead in that direction than dis- 
‘ claimers, because disclaimers are 
not particularly that news- 
worthy,” he said, ‘‘and I, for one, 
wish the issue would go away. If 
one looks at the Boston Globe, my 
maiden speech (on energy) was 
on page eight, and the favorite- 
son issue was on page one. It’s the 
two-by-four approach to Ameri- 
can politics.”’ 

Nonetheless, Tsongas does not 
dismiss the idea as frivolous. “I 
think it is an option that is clearly 
there, and it will be used by some 
people. Whether it is used in 
Massachusetts or not is another 
“question.” To run on the energy 
issue alone would require con- 
siderable forethought about the 
possible repercussions. Distin- 
guishing this protest from the 
type of single-issue candidacy 
represented by anti-abortionist 
Ellen McCormack, Tsongas said, 
“I would not myself run, nor 
would anybody run, if it would 
help a Jerry Brown, for example, 
or would tend to hurt Carter vis- 
a-vis a Republican.”” And, he ac- 
knowledged, one would also have 
to, take. into, account the, possibjl;. 


ity of running on the energy is- 
sue and losing. 

If the threat of such favorite- 
son candidacies is to have an im- 
pact on Carter, the president 
would have to take the tactic more 
seriously than the members of the 
Massachusetts delegation do. 
Asked whether they'd support a 
Tsongas bid, their responses were 
anything but enthusiastic. 

‘I don’t believe in ‘dump’ 


movements,” said James Shan- 
non (D-Lawrence). ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you should launch a move- 
ment against a guy unless you’ve 
got a candidate of your own. If 
the energy problem is a signifi- 
cant enough one to want a candi- 
date to defeat Carter, it should be 
a real presidential candidate, not a 
single-issue candidate or a sym- 
bolic stand-in.”’ 

“I would not support a Tson- 


gas candidacy based on his posi- 
tion on any one issue, any more 
than I would base my own re- 
election on any one issue,” said 
Joseph Moakley (D-S. Boston). 

‘No way,” responded Robert 
Drinan (D-Newton). ‘‘It’s a fool- 
ish way to protest. If you have a 
solution, you present it and you 
have a vote on it.” 

The only support for the no- 
tion of a protest candidacy came 


from Edward Markey (D-Mal- 
den). Although he supports Car- 
ter’s renomination, Markey be- 
lieves a primary challenge is a le- 
gitimate and responsible device 
for raising issues, according to an 
aide. ‘‘Anything which can be 
done to reorder priorities away 
from the multinational oil com- 
panies and in favor of consumers 
deserves support,” Markey be- 


lieves. Ey 








ANY SIZE YOU WANT 
TWINS! FULLS! LONGS! 
QUEEN & KING SIZE SETS 


Opposite Lechmere Sales 
Corner of First & Thorndike Streets 
(@F-Tanlelaleler= 
547-1213 





THE MAGIC CARPET 


fine Moroccan 
fashions 


NOW AVAILABLE 
AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Ladies . 
beautiful caftans, 
blouses and 
tunic pant sets. 


These lovely items are featured in 
the finest stores throughout the country... 


SEE THEM AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS AT 


THE MAGIC CARPET 


WAREHOUSE SALES 
179 South St. Boston 
Open 10-5 Monday thru Friday 
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BOSTON 


8 PM 
GARDEN 


SPECIAL DISCO 93 DANCE PARTY 


FOR DANCE FLOOR TICKET HOLDERS 


BEGINNING AT 7 PM 


T- SHIRTS. 
SO COME EARLY! 





THE VILLAGE PEOPLE 


with special quest star 


GLORIA GAYNOR 


LIMITED NUMBER OF FREE ALBUMS AND 
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The Firs Fa - cu 
Leds Of E . Toxvo Strime Quanter sa ae OO Kev ending VIN HON OF 
The Guitar Desussy & Raver Quartets Frederica von Stade SER’ 
LIONA — Cendrillon Seema shares 
BOYD Tee ’ » “putamen mine Rostropos cH 


Plays 
Miniatures By 


OTHERS : P 
—— beloved st: quar- 335194 This outstanding French *XM 35126 The lyric and expres 
- Prog! sell z 0 35147 Two enth string call composer's world fore’ caceed- sive violin concerto es ee popular 
pte adh ogre fering ageome—H ing of his opera, Cendrillon, which Romantic composer, -as performed 
tha'young Canad pear, nner Esour chereer mows, 9 mathe is based on one of the best-loved of by the National Symphony ‘Orchestra 
b hae an fai tales. ¢ Cinderella. Frederica and this inimitable pair artists, 
jane nthe cease Br sarhonsine : von Stade leads an all-star interna- Stern and Rostropovich, another im- 

tional cast in this performance. Pressive record of the month. 


*4.99 $4.99 3 record set 
$14.97 
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MIT Student Center 


Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
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The most daringly innovative of Partitas 5 & 6 conclude Kipnis’ re- Oe detailed No. 4. Believed Aimeida’s guitar virtuosity is given a 
Bruckner’s nine symphonies. Under cording of Bach's six Partitas for to be the most Russian sounding of generous encore in this beautifully 
Jochum’s mastertd direction the score Harpsichord. And, indeed, they are a the six Tchaikovsky symphonies, it is ed collection of 12 short 
is with richness and warmth. rewarding sample of the composer's a triumphant musical experience as His own “Brazilliance No. 1” con- 
An auspicious first recording in the stylistic "sivoratie, Kipnis’ playing conducted by the great Rostropovich. cludes the melodic program. intimate, 
new Jochum/Angel cycle of Bruck- sparkles with musicological authority Sonics are on the same lofty scale. lovely music-making! ~ 

and breathtaking technique. A com- 


2 record set $9.98 ——w——«— ; $4.99 


4.99 
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ductor and orchestra capture the worn) cor one yy and : ~~ = and children’s choir authoritatively 
intricate sonorities and taut retells Soe aerlascoh perform the musically radiant “‘sym- 


certos — headed by the great Haydn phony.” ne a 
Concerto — the artist's breathtaking Seelauhe coaeus are Galan te 


technique and total command of his f magnificen 
instrument are displayed to perfec- . soa 
tion. Sonics and orchestral support $ 
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Claude Debussy: Preludes for Piano 
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Son gs by Daul Jacobs. piano 


Ira é. George Geyhwin 


Harvard Square 


MIT Student Center 


Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
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The little series that couldn’: 
Supertrain goes nowhere fast 


by Larry Simonberg 


Ra still seem to like playing with 
toy trains, but not many adults care to 
ride the full-scale models when they have 
a choice. The question, then, for NBC is: 
can enough kids be induced to play with 
its new toy, Supertrain? 

This much-ballyhooed series — most of 
the ballyhoo being about the millions the 
network spent to build its train sets — 
was derailed after a few trips by disas- 
trous ratings. It has just returned after re- 
pairs (Saturday nights at 10 p.m., for the 
moment), and I’ve seen all the plush fa- 
cilities on board. What I need to know is 
the location of the emergency exit. 

One ride on Supertrain might be 
enough. The novelty wears off pretty 
quickly — if you can find it in the first 
place. Like the first episodes of so many 
other current shows, that of the retooled 
Supertrain was more an outline for a 
story than a real story, with chalk marks 
on the floor substituting for acting. 

In his desperation to pull NBC out of 
its dive, Fred Silverman rushed this ser- 
ies onto the air. It has now supposedly 
benefited from more production time to 
justify the expense. But somehow Silver- 
man seems to have left his touch for ju- 
venile material back at ABC. Like Cliff- 


hangers, Supertrain just isn’t sure what 
track to follow. 

Is this a sitcom? Is it romantic adven- 
ture? Is it a mystery? Fact is, it’s a mish- 
mash, an attempt to be all things to all 
people. The choice of a train is at first 
rather puzzling. A Love Boat is self-ex- 
planatory. But a train? The success of Sil- 
ver Streak as a movie presumably proved 
that the railroad is a suitable venue for, as 
we used to say in the Army, fun, travel 
and adventure. 

Okay, so what goes on on this train? 
The first of the new episodes revolved 
around a jewel theft, specifically, the 
heist of Zsa Zsa Gabor’s $2 million emer- 
ald necklace. But that inspired idea wasn’t 
enough to fill an hour, so there were com- 
edy bits, singing, the daring repair of a 
crippled engine, disco dancing, a little 
jiggle — something for every class of pas- 
senger. 


ia train — flattened, to look like a 
flying saucer on wheels — is supposed to 
be the ultimate in luxury travel between 
New York and Los Angeles. Thus, it at- 
tracts sybarites of various sorts. (Ac- 
tually, it appears to be a vehicle designed 

















This train is bound for boredom, this train. 


to accommodate peripatetic TV execu- 
tives.) 

In the first episode, Zsa Zsa seems to be 
traveling with her husband, Peter Law- 
ford, though a boyfriend is along for the 
ride. Flood (Edward Andrews,: exas- 
perated as always), the director of opera- 
tions, chooses this trip to come down 
with the mumps and must be isolated 
with Robert Alda, the doctor. And while 


they do a comedy routine, we get to meet 
the new hero of the series, Joey Aresco, as 
Randall. 

Untried and suddenly in charge, Ran- 
dall faces formidable obstacles, all of 
which he overcomes in the greatest good 
humor. He must mediate an idiotic con- 
tretemps between the chef and the sculp- 
tor of an elaborate ice carving for the 

Continued on page 28 
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BEER MUSIC SERIES 
pe, oe IN ASSOCIATION WITH Wes 
THE 


GRISMAN||* 
QUINTET 


with Tony Rice 


Sunday April 29, 7:30 PM 
Tickets $7.50 


a 
uarantee 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks .. . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 


8 Towards A 
® $10 Purchase 


& ’ 

4 ALICE'S SHOES 

é Shoes, Clogs, Sandals 

t Brand Names - Discount Prices t 

g 906 Washington St. Braintree g 
Open 10 - 5 t 


Call 267-1234 














McCOY 
TYNERG 
SEPTET 


with Special Guest 


BILLEVANS 
TRIO 


Saturday May 5, 7:30 PM 


Berklee 
Performance Center 


Tickets $7.50 & $8.50 


A]] Shows 


Strawberries, Elsie’s 


Available at Berklee Box Office, Out-of-Town 


or Concert Charge at 426-8181 








GILBERTO GIL 


NIGHTINGALE 





NIGHTINGALE _ 


One of South America’s foremost 
exponents of latin pop/rock makes 
his North American debut. 


APPEARING AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


MORSE HALL, MAY 1 
AVAILABLE AT: 
MUSIC CITY STRAWBERRIES HARVARD COOP 








COME PAY 


Any way you like! 


K and L Sound will accept Visa, Mastercharge, Personal 
Checks or Cash, plus we now offer financing. We want to make 
it easy for you to purchase stereo equipment. Now, with a mint- 
mal down payment you can buy a $500 stereo system for only 
$18.05 per month! (see below). Just one more reason to shop at: 


‘‘NEW ENGLAND’S MOST COMPLETE DISCOUNT AUDIO COMPANY”” _) 
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ONKYO | [puis 


@czx 


technnca 





ONLY 
$24.94* 
per month 


ONLY 


$18.05* 
per month 
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us 
Onkyo TX-1500II ° 17/17 RMS, servo-locked tuning 
Cizek III ° 2-way loudspeaker, guaranteed specifications 
Scott PS-17 ° Semi-automatic belt-drive turntable 
Audio Technica ATX-5E ° Light tracking elliptical 
cartridge 


Technics SA-300 ° 70/70 RMS 

Philips AH-476 ° 3-way loudspeakers 2 
Technics SL-220 ° Semi-auto fg servo belt-drive turntable | 
Audio Technica ° AT 1le cartridge 




















*Cash price of $499.95 + $24.99 sales tax = $524.94, $24.94 down payment = $500 amount fi- 
nanced. yments of $18.05, finance charge of $149.80 at 17. per annum. Total of pay- 
ments = 9.80. Credit life and/or property ins. available at slight additional charge. 


*Cash price of $699.00 plus $34.95 sales tax = $733.95, $33.95 down payment = $700 amount fi- 
onnend. 36 payments of $24.94, finance charge of $197.84 at 16.92% per annum. Total of pay- 
ments = $897.84. Credit life and/or property insurance available at slight additional charge. 














ONLY 
$399.95 


ONLY 
$139.95 











Repeat of a Sellout! 
(Sorry; no raintheécks) 








Scott S-176 
2-way, 8’ Loudspeakers 


“‘Supertuner” with cassette 
Craig 9414 ° flush mount speakers 


EN 


oe : Cy 


SONY 


“eli 


This system includes the Sony STR-1800 

receiver (12/12 RMS), the reliable Philips 

Collaro turntable and a pair of Pioneer 2- 
way 8” speakers. 


| Super Special Purchase 


$299.00 


YVRPRIONEER 


SX-1250 
Receiver 
165/165 RMS 
A-300 Left! 


front-loading cassette deck on 
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YAMAHA FLOOR MODELS 
lpr) NS-500 Speakers 399.00 pr 
1) CA-410 TI Amp. 169.00 


CLARION 
Custom Radio Kits 
(include Radio & Speakers) 


CRAIG 
In-Dash Cassette 
T-603 89.95 


Sharp RT-1157II Cassette Deck144.00 


1) PS-X6 Xtal Lock 199.00 
Sharp SM-1122 Amplifier 89.00 


2) PS-1100 Turntables 75.00 


T-607 

T-611 

3) T-685 

4) T-635 

1) T-601 
Under-Dash Cassette 
T-100 

1) 3520 


Speakers 

4pr) R-780 

9413 

9433 

9422 

Power Boosters/ Amps 
3) V-501 

3) V-505 

V-503 


AUDIOVOX 
C993 8 track 


_ C911 8 track 


1) FM-8 converter 
CB Slide Mounts 


149.95 
129.95 
249.95 
229.95 

99.95 


59.95 
119.95 


59.95 pr. 
8.95 pr 
8.95 pr 

29.95 pr 


39.95 
89.95 
129.95 


39.95 
19.95 
9.95 
1.00 


AM Radios 
AM/FM 
AM/FM Stereo 


19.95 
44.95 
99.95 


PE 666 Auto Reverse-AM/FM 169.95 


PE-838 Deluxe Cass. 
300 EQB 

PE-450 8 track 
SK-99B 3 way speaker 
SK 103 3 way speaker 


PANASONIC 
EAB-754 Speakers 
EAB-800 Speakers 
CJ-3510 Power Amp 
CR-4520 AM/FM Radio 
EAB-772 Speakers 
EAB-753 Speakers 
CQ-2520 AM/FM/8 tk 
EAB-754 Speakers 


CRAIG 
Under-Dash 8-track 
5) 3128 

3) S-101 

6) S-180 

4) S-200 

8) 3153 

3152 

3153 


169.95 
129.95 
39.95 
99.95 pr 
119.95 


39.95 pr 
84.95 pr 
69.95 
119.95 
29.95 pr 
29.95 pr 
149.95 
34.95 pr 


2) PS-T1 Direct Drive 
1) PS-1700 Turntable 
lpr) SSU-1250 Speakers 
1) STR-3800 Receiver 


H.H. SCOTT SECOND 
INVENTORY 

Ipr) S-196B Speakers 
10pr) S-196 Speakers 
3pr) PRO-70 Speakers 
4pr) S-176 Speakers 

3%) T-527 Tuner 

2) T-516 Tuners 

2) PS-47 DD Turntable 


99.00 
89.00 
199.00 pr 
139.00 


219.00 pr 
199.00 pr 
279.00 pr 
79.00 pr 
109.00 
99.00 
99.00 


1)B-2 - 649.00 
1) CT-1010 Tuner 289.00 
1) A-1 449.00 
1) D-6 Turntable 179.00 


NEW HITACHI 

2) D-900 Cassette Deck 399.00 
2) D-550R 179.00 
6) P-80 12" B&W TV 99.00 


SPEAKER SPECIALS - NEW 
3pr) JBL 4311 Studio 
Monitors 

Ipr) JBL L-40 


519.00 pr 
319.00 pr 


NEW STUFF - 

LIMITED QUANTITIES 

Setton TS-11 Turntable 99.00 
1) JVC VHS Deck 795.00 
Scott A-416 Amp 99.00 
Audio Technica ATX-5E 9.00 
Audio Technica ATX-1 19.00 
Sansui SC-3100 Cassette Deck 299.00 
Akai GX-725D Cassette Deck 319.00 
Akai AA-1200 120/120 Receiver379.00 
Scott S-176 2-way Speakers 2/99.00 
Optonica ST-3535 Deluxe 

Tuner 


Ipr) Ultralinear 225 Speaker 2/169.00 
Technics SA-500 55/55 Receiver349.00 
Scott A-406 15/15 Amp 79.00 


PIONEER AUTO 

TP-727 u/d 8 tk 69.95 
TP-7005/6 8 tk-Supertrack 139.95 
TP-252 u/d 8 tk 39.95 
TP-9004/5 8 tk Supertuner 144.95 
1) TP-800 FM/8 tk u/d 69.95 
1) TP-232 u/d 8 tk 29.95 
1) KP-292 u/d Cassette 74.95 


REPACKS 

1) BIC 940 B&C 

2) Onkvo TX-220 12/12 

3) Dual 1226 turntable only 
2) Garrard GT-15 

2) Garrard GT-10/P 

1) H-K T-408 tuner 
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UMass/Boston 

invites you 

and your family to 

the second annual 

Harbor Festival i 


: 93 
Winds ”...... 
airs 


kites, New Games, 
exotic foods 
MUSIC TO CELEBRATE SPRING and lots of music 


noon to midnight Free admission 

cot nite 29 Rain or shine 

} wt — MBTA Red Line/Columbia, 
ange free shuttlebus 

Paul Winter P " Southeast Expressway 
Adam Makowicz to Morrissey Blvd, 

Carl Atkins UMass signs 


Semenya McCord Fae tang 


For information 
call 287 1900 





























BECAUSE OF YOU... 


... We're three years old. Thank you. 


Matching our selection of gifts and cards 
to your special tastes we have become 
Boston’s most exciting gift and card 
shop. 

Come by and celebrate the Birthday of 
the store that was made for you... and 
that you made successful. 




















Open: 

Mon.-Fri. 9-8 
Sat. 9-6 
Sun. 12-6 














583 Boylston Street 


“Our downstairs is Sg 
~ The Cat’s Meow.” BOSTON 





| TV 


Continued from page 26 

night's big charity bash. He must 
look pleased while the cute social 
director warbles a tune. He must 
win over the black train officer by 
performing a soulful handshake 
with him and revealing that he’s 
just an old gang member from 
New York himself. 

When Randall checks the 
train's computerized control cen- 
ter, the word is,: “She’s holding 
steady, but number three’s a little 
warm.” Immediately, an alarm 
sounds. ‘We've got a blowout on 
number three!’ Rather than stop 
the train, Randall dons proletar- 
ian gear and risks his life to fix 
the engine himself. 

At last, the big disco party be- 
gins. And Zsa Zsa finds her 
bauble gone, a fake in its place. 
The discovery seems to excite her 
less than her normal talk-show 
stints do, but then this is less be- 
lievable. Randall, the social di- 
rector, the black officer and a “‘se- 
curity guard,”’ played by Abe Vi- 
goda, then proceed to solve the 
crime. 

The sleuthing may have been 
inspired by Murder on the Ori- 
ent Express, but the realization 
owes more to daydreaming on the 
Boston & Maine. The mystery is 
simple-minded. Yes, the boy- 
friend did it. Why? He needed the 
necklace as ‘‘collateral”’ to pay for 
his divorce. He was going to give 
it back. Don’t bother to try to fig- 
ure that one out. Nobody else 
does. It’s just a jolly kind of 
crime. Everybody seems pleased 
at the solution, even the boy- 
friend. 

Unless someone figures out 
where Supertrain is going and 
how to get it there, this train is 
not bound for glory. I can see it 
transformed into a dusty road- 
side diner in Cucamonga, where 
the few down-and-out patrons 
who sip their coffee stare mor- 
osely at a graffito scrawled above 
the counter: ‘’Fred Silverman was 
here.”’ — , 


6 the nowhereland of 


commercial television, genuine 
travel still takes place. On Fri- 
day, April 27, at 10 p.m., CBS is 
airing a report on the Boston 
Symphony’s trip to China. » 

For CBS News, The Boston 
Goes to China is pretty slight. 
The documentary purports to be 
the first full-scale look at China 
since the normalization of rela- 
tions with the US. But much of 
the ‘‘hard’’ material, like Ed Brad- 
ley’s talks with ordinary Chinese 
about the political situation and 
his visit to Peking’s Democracy 
Wall, is superficial and familiar. 
There’s even a snippet of the oft- 
seen Cardin fashion show, to the 
strains of ‘Stayin’ Alive.” 

The problem with the pro- 
gram is that it attempts to inte- 
grate two divergent aims; ‘‘se- 
rious” political, economic and so- 
cial commentary is cut into the 


. coverage of the BSO tour. It’s the 


latter that gives the show its mo- 
ments of charm. Call it Travels 
with Seiji, as Ozawa and his mu- 
sicians perform for and with the 
eager Chinese players and listen- 
ers. The sheer pleasure of the 
Chinese musicians (many of 
whom were banished, arrested or 
-forbidden to play Western music 
during the heyday of the Gang of 
Four) as they pick up the thread 
of creativity with the Americans 
is irresistible. 

The producers of The Boston 
Goes to China never succeeded in 
solving their problem. They 
couldn’t simply record the visit of 
a symphony orchestra to China 
without leaving themselves open 
to the charge that they were fluff- 
mongers. But in trying to justify 
their own trip with fresh mate- 
rial on Chinese society, they've 
come up light. If you don’t ex- 
pect too much, though, The Bos- 
ton Goes to China is a likable little 
travelogue. It supports the old 
American proverb: forget the 
words — listen to the music. e 
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WIN A MUSIC BOX 


>> ~: THE BUBBLY LADY DOES IT AGAIN! 


@ 
. 





it In honor of Evelyn “Champagne” King’s 
new album “MUSIC BOX” 
RCA Records and Strawberries are 


giving away a stereo system, 
courtesy Of BRANDS MART 


MMOD LI PF BEE EP PRE IPP LF REE 


EVELYN 


( 
KING 
MUSIC BOX 




















@ Model 1A 


2-way speaker 
system 





SA80 


AM/FM stereo receiver 


pushing 15 watts per RCA, oo. ies 
channel RMS eaten Wen Verdton a ein 


APL1-2466 
BSG 350 sx 


Turntable deluxe 
with cartridge 

















To enter, simply go into any of the six 
Boston area Strawberries locations and 
fill out an entry blank. 


(Providence location not included in contest.) 


Copley Sq. Downtown Boston 
Kenmore Sq. Rte. 9, Framingham ADDRESS 
Harvard Sq. Rte. 1, Dedham 
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PHONE 


Downtown Providence, R.I. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. CONTEST ENDS MAY 54 i 
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See how they ran 


No loneliness for these long-distance athletes 


PR, 


by George Kimball and Michael Gee 


iin were 7800 official entries and 
between 2000 and 3000 others along for 
the ride. By our crude calculations, the 
leaders were a mile and a half into the 
course by the time the last runner crossed 
the starting line. At this rate, some com- 
puterized means will have to be devised 
to provide runners with ‘‘corrected time,” 
just as in the Newport-Bermuda yacht 
race. 

It was a zoo. Or a circus. All along the 
course, from Hopkinton to Boston, 
people were pushing at least a dozen ver- 
sions of Boston Marathon T-shirts. A 
beer company gave away official Boston 
Marathon balloons, many of which were 


“When I set the record | said that it could be broken. I knew some day I'd get the bugger.’ 


still ensnared in trees along the route 
several days later. Vendors hawked 
special Marathon editions of every daily 
and weekly paper in town, while heli- 
copters representing television and radio 
stations competed for airspace overhead 


in the drizzling sky. Policemen on horse- 


back and motorcycles kept the peace with 
repeated incursions into the throngs that 
made up the million-plus spectators who 
turned out to watch the 83rd running of 
the Boston Marathon. 

Somehow, in the midst of all of this, 
William Rodgers managed, almost easily, 
to run the fastest Boston Marathon ever, 
eclipsing his own American record by 


> NE Me Meee ET 
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some 28 seconds to turn in a 2:09:27. 
Joan Benoit, of Bowdoin College, over- 
came the same extraneous lunacy to win 
the women’s division in an even more 
astounding 2:35:16, also a record. (Her arri- 
val, incidentally, went almost unnoticed 
at the finish. For openers, she had been 
preceded by a numberless ‘unofficial’ 
female who had jumped into ‘the race at 
God-knows-where — but since it is un- 
likely that the interloper could have run a 
2:20, it probably was not at Hopkinton — 
and was followed, three minutes later, by 
local favorite Patti Lyons, of Quincy. 
Benoit also was wearing a vintage ‘79 Red 
Sox cap over her short hair, and arrived at 


thé Prudential in the middle ofa bateh of 
male runners. This all contributed to 
reporters’ wandering around the inter 
view area in the Pru garage wondering 
who the hell she was... .) 


* * * 


( 7800 did not, incidentally, include 
five South Africans who earlier had 
quietly — and legally — entered the race 
only to be barred when their nationality 
was discovered. None of them had 
entered as a South African, mind you: 
they had given their current US ad- 
dresses and affiliations and had provided 
their American AAU numbers. When 
word leaked that they held South Afri- 
can passports, though, all five had their 
official status revoked. Four of them ran 
unofficially anyway; the best, 2:14 mara- 
thoner Bernie Rose, sat out the race. 

No one is arguing that a team of run- 
ners officially representing the country of 
South Africa should not be barred. The 
runners in question, however, iad 
entered individually; all attend college ir 
this: country. None had planned to mii 
wearing an ‘Apartheid Forever’ T-shirt 
or anything — and for that matter, the 
regulation that forced their expulsion 
would have thrown out any black South 
Africans who'd tried to race in Boston. 

It was, truly, an outrage, yet fellow 
runners who attempted to defend their 
South African counterparts were 
immediately accused of discrimination 
and racism. It appears, on the surface, 
that the BAA people were guilty of the - 
same thing. 

‘Perhaps,’ mused Hugh Sweeny, a 
New York attorney and 2:27 mara- 
thoner, ‘the South Africans would’ve 
had better luck if they’d entered as wheel- 
chair athletes.” 

The presence of wheelchair athletes in 
the Boston Marathon — or any road race 
— is so emotionally charged an issue that 
it is rarely approached with anything 
bordering on rationality. But wheel- 
chairs on the Boston Marathon course 
have become almost as much of a nuis- 
ance as bicycles and dogs. On Patriots’ 
Day, there was only one major accident 
involving a wheelchair athlete — she lost 

Continued on page 32 





“The Roches— 


A Highly Promising Pop Trio” 


“*The Roches, which will be released on the Warner Brothers 

label later this week, is the best pop record of 1979 thus far. 

In fact, it’s so superior that it will be remarkable if another 

disk comes along to supplant it as best album of the year. 
“The Roches, pronounced as in the bug, consist of 

three sisters named Maggie, Terre and Suzzy. 

They’ re in their mid-’20s, come from New Jersey 


and live in New York. 


“*The Roches’ is emminently accessible; yet, it 
is disturbing and thought-provoking, too. Its 
tunes are so catchy that everyone who hears it 
seems to wander around humming odd frag- 
ments of Roche songs for days. The lyrics 
are generally expansions of small, everyday 
events into epic vignettes. As such, there's 

a curious parallel to another New Jersey 
artist, Bruce Springsteen, although mu- 


sically the two are worlds apart. 


“Musically, the Roches can be called 
‘folk, in that they do without drums and 
most of the common appurtenances of the rock .@ 
or folk-rock idiom. But they could also be called ~~ 
‘Renaissance, in that the closeness and com- 
plexity of the Roches’ three-part harmonies 
and the intricacy of their song-structures reéall 


AVAILABLE AT 


late Renaissance madrigals as much as simply strum- 
ming folk banalities. 

“The credits for ‘The Roches’ include the line 
‘produced in audio verité by Robert Fripp. Mr. 
Fripp is the legendary British progressive-rock 

guitarist who has lived in New York for the past 

couple of years and who's been involved in 
new-wave rock, his own projects and pro- 
duction. His work here is crucial to the 
disk’s success, but not in any obvious way. 

“The ultimate commercial success of 

‘The Roches’ is almost unimportant (ex- 

cept maybe to Warner Brothers). ‘Popular 
music’ is such an amorphous panoply of 
styles and levels of commercial aspiration 
these days that many of the old presumptions 
are simply inapplicable. Some ‘pop’ records 
are art now, and it’s just silly to pretend other- 
wise. That doesn’t mean they can’t conceivably 
be successful commercially, or that all that does 
sell isn’t art. But it does mean that the principal 
purpose of this disk is to express the musical 
and poetic achievements of three enormously 


talented women.” 


—John Rockwell, 


The New York Times, April 1, 1979 


The Roches 


Produced in Audio Verité by Robert Fripp gm) 
On Warner Bros. records & tapes 


$4.69 
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ca \ \\ y Y ALL MERCHANDISE 
GUARANTEED TO 
BE IN STOCK 
WHEN SALE COMMENCED 
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SF YOU NEED YOU 

g ont: Us Se mi cent artis $i act! 1 BRANDS MART CARD .MBTA PASS, 
cox Zar can qu poAh na SE > OR COLLEGE ID TO GET INTO OUR 

(+88 fe all tg: mo m CLOSED DOOR SHOWROOM’ 


s | SAVE ON © APPLIANCES © AUDIO ¢ TV'S e FURNITURE © CARPETING © VIDEO CASSETTE RECORDERS AND MORE! 


ALL ARE BRAND NEW. MOST iN UNOPENED CARTONS. SOME FLOOR MODELS. SOME SCRATCHED & DENTED. 
SOME ONE-OF-A-KINDS. Brands Mart is having a spectacular clearance sale with prices so undbelievably low, you cannot afford 
to miss it! Many items are drastically reduced! It’s the biggest clearance sale in Brands Mart history. Remember, bring your names as: Amana, Whirlpool, White-Westinghouse, GE, Caloric, RCA, Hamilton, Kitchenaid, Phitco, Magnavox, Zenith, Pioneer, 


Brands Mart card or College 1.0. Brands Mart is not open to the general public. You'll find drastic reductions on TV's, Audio, Sony, Panasonic, Kenwoud, Marantz, Teac, Technics, Koss, Shure, Stanton, Craig, Bose, Sansui, Pickoring, Garrard, Dua', BSR, 
Appliances, Furniture, Carpeting and more! Due to the nature of this sale, delivery is additional, and quantities are limited, and Akai, 8MI, KLH_ JBL, Superscope, Audio Technica, Jensen, Sealy, Eclipse, Bassett, Stanley, Burlington House, Barcalounger, 
on some appliances, color is additional. Below are just a few of the many items on sale. Serta, Broyhill, Bigelow, Directional, etc. Below are just a few of the many items on sale. 


a a [ee TURNTABLES & 
SANSUI 2020 eWwa TAPE DECKS 


FULL FEATURED 12/12 WATT 
STEREO RECEIVER ~~ = GARRARD 730M $49 


Dishwashers, Dryers, Washers, Ranges, Refrigerators, Freezers, Air Conditioners, Turntables Stereo Receivers Speake:s, Radios, 
Amplifiers, Tape Recorder, Color TV's, Black & White TV's Sofas, Loungers, Loveseats, Chairs, Tables, and much more. By such 








SANSUI G2000 a i FULLY AUTO.CHANGER 
16/16 WATT AM/FM (—_—— SR ad WITH CARTRIDGE | 
STEREO RECEIVER == WY DUAL €$1237 p 11 3 








FULLY AUTO. CHANGER 


TECHNICS SA 200 _ i * 
25/25 WATT AM/FM ; yoo = WITH BASE & DUST COVER 


STEREO RECEIVER p . TECHNICS $L3300 
: FULLY AUTO. SINGLE $719 


SCOTT R376 ee 
VERY VERSATILE na Ff PLAY WITH BASE & COVER 


75/75 WATT. thes es, SCOTT P577XV 
A SUPER BUY | a SEMI AUTO WITH $749 


PIONEER SX1980 QUARTZ LOCK 


270/270 WATT | ‘Model 1A | wenn ates | 
Sienihiaaie PBESTSELLER =e WD casserre beck with +12 9 
330/330 WATT WITH PWR. f 2-WAY SPEAKER SYSTE DOLBY 


LED'S & LOTS MORE i Technics, SA 80 PIONEER RT701 $9 


CEIV " 
INTEGRATED A U AM/FM STEREO Ror TAPE DECK 
§ Pushing 15 watts p 
TUNERS & ACCESO g RMS (FTC rating). AKAI GXC 7250 
3 HEAD 


MARNATZ 10608 $7 29 1 GIG) 250s CASSETTE DECK 
30/30 WATT INT. AMP. f Automatic Multi-Play WITH DUAL PROCESS $749 


PIONEER SA 7500 1 $139 itu RNTABLE . DOLBY 
45/45 WATT INT. AMP. Features S-shaped tonearm. 
PIONEER TX6500 IT _ § ; Vicous cueing. CAR TAPE DECKS 

119 Complete with Base, > Regularly $252 & SPEAKERS 





AM/FM STEREO TUNER 
PIONEER SG9500_— B dust Cover, & Cte. OS —=<= heer CAS 600 
FULL OCTAVE STEREO 39 14 IN DASH CASSETTE 5 
EQUALIZER _ ipl ir 1 56 
SPEAKERS it 2 IO ri CRAIG 1683 
IN DASH CASSETTE 


TECHNICS SB4500 37g of 12/12 WATT WITH $13 8 
2-WAY WITH 10” WOOFER Ea. Drofe AM/FM & AUTO. REJ. 


rome rat WITH FREE CRAIG T633 
lS ce. 38g STACKETTE 2 99 IN DASH CASSETTE 


| AM/FM, PUSH BUTTON, 
ADVENT PALS $919 a 90 MINUTE LOCKING, FAST FORWARD $11? 





THE LARGE ADVENT 
& REWIND 
WITH BUILT IN POWER 920 ITCH earns PIONEER TP900 


ESS AMT 108. : ae UNDERDASH 8-TRACK S$ 
10” 2-WAY WITH 5 | ols WITH SUPERTUNER FM 117 
PASSIVE RADIATOR 249 ) 9 o 
AND A.M.T. Ea. , er Dz.8im CRAIG V503 
36/36 WATT PORT. BOOSTER s] ] a 


VIDEO CASSETTE RECORDERS a 60 MINUTE WITH 4 BAND EQ. 
PRO I FERRITE JENSEN J1001 


QUASAR VH5000 5 | 7 PIECE : 
VHS FORMAT WITH hy SAD 3-WAY CAR SPEAKER $ 
AUTO START a SYSTEM 
QUASAR VH5010 *S!0na 

NM auptovox amp1o00 
VHS FORMAT WITH oH 59 L = sn : al dl 20/20 PWR. BOOSTER WITH sf 5 


AUTO START & STOP | All Receivers Rated in accordance with FTC specifications. 4 BAND EQ. 


Don’ iy or Lease your next Car until you check with Brands Mart. For Tremendous $$$ Savings on New Cars Call: ( wi) as4- 1790 opp 


























OTHER BRANDS MART | ot 
CONVENIENT .LOCATIONS:. i Not open to dealers. When coupons appear, only one | 
TIME/LIFE BUILDING Coupon per item, per customer. Expiration dates are | 
1271 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, W. | adhered to. We are not responsible for typographical | 
41-50 22nd STREET | qrrors. Brands Mert is not open to the general public. | } 

LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK A Brands Mart Card, MBTA Pass or College 1.0. is 
160 E. INDUSTRY COURT | required for admission. 'f you don't have a Brands 

Mart Card and wish one, somata Soles vere | 


DEER PARK, LONG ISLAND 


1201 EAST MAIN STREET 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT personnel department, union or organization contact: 
wo xno Wg ano =DIS — eat er ION CE PE koe Cc) | a goa ae | 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI “y v4 = ow HOURS | 
(617) 547 - 6900 . meagan aYATAMLE WE'RE OFF CONCORD AVENUE BETWEEN FRESH POND SHOPPING CENTER AND SANCTA eWed. 9AM-SPM © Sat 10 AM. 4PM) 

| teearoutocoeation MARIA HOSPITAL EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY THE BELMONT CENTER BUS OUT OF HARVARD SQUARE 
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Marathon 


i‘ Continued from page 30 
control going downhill and crashed into a 
curb. Cindy Patton, 22, of Acton, wound 
up in the intensive-care unit at Tufts 
New England Medical Center. Only Pat- 
ton herself was injured, yet out of con- 
trol, she could just as easily have crashed 
into a pack of spectators, a runner or, for 
that matter, another wheelchair athlete. 
No one is denying the place of wheel- 
chair athletes. They are among the most 
admirable and courageous people to be 
found in the world of sports competi- 
tion, and, obviously, the inspiration they 
provide for other handicapped people is 
inestimable. There should, then, be 
wheelchair marathons. And wheelchair 
races at other distances. Maybe, on a 
course with no downhill runs and a clear 
50-foot-wide track, there even should be 
a marathon for runners and wheelchair 
athletes alike (though a road race with- 
out hills is no road race at all). But plac- 
ing these people and their wheelchairs in 
the midst of a foot race involving nearly 
8000 people — not counting another 
couple of thousand who don’t belong 
there either — tempts the fates, en- 
dangers safety and, as Sweeny says, 
“contributes even more to what is al- 
ready a circus atmosphere.”” Wheelchairs 
are wheelchairs. Runners are runners. 
The methods of locomotion are not even 
comparable. Nobody has yet accused the 


NCAA of discrimination because it | 


--- doesn't. .grant-a-.berth.to-a~-wheelchair > fF 


basketball team in the national cham- 
pionship tournament (although, upon 
reading this, somebody may). 

“In a local race of three or four hun- 
dred, where there wouldn’t be any logis- 
tical or traffic problems, it'd be great,’’ 
thought Sweeny. ‘But the problems come 
when there’s a race of eight or 10 thou- 
sand people. And those seem to be the 
only ones these people care about enter- 
ing. We tried to have a wheelchair race, 
sponsored by the New York Road Run- 
ners Club, earlier this month. It had to be 
canceled due to lack of interest. 

‘Frankly;I think the problem is going 
to continue until there’s a big accident 
involving a world-class athlete and a 
wheelchair. Then it'll change. That hasn’t 
happened yet. But it will. There have al- 
ready been so many minor incidents. For 
a runner, it’s a big pain in the ass,”’ 

* * * 


R... up there with bicycles, dogs 
and wheelchairs are the unofficial en- 
tries. They used to be a staple of the Bos- 
ton Marathon. Harvard kids would run 
to Wellesley and drop out. People would 
run from one bar to the next, or simply 
run as long as they could as hard as they 
could, get their pictures in the paper, and 

be gone. 
No more. In a race fairly bursting at 
the seams already, there is no room for 
the unqualified runner. That is why — 
regretfully, in fact — the BAA estab- 
Continued on page 34 











If youve got no time to spare but want a real good square, go 
McQwik’'s. Nothing's quicker. and nothing this quick is tastier. Your 
Village Food Store wants you to come back for more. so we've 
stocked McQwik's with the greatest variety of good hot things. You 
put ‘em in the microwave yourself. they re done in no time. ready 


come. .aomelene 


Here are a few delicious items from our menu. 


THE FREE 








Tickets $4.50 





> IN CONCER 


PETER ROWAN & 


MEXICAN AIRFORCE 
Featuring Tex Logan 


MEATBALL 
SANDWICH 


60 seconds YOUR 


MEAL 
INA 
MINUTE 











AVAILABLE ONLY 
AT THESE VILLAGE 


FOOD STORES 
Beacon St. 

at Park Dr: — Boston 
Kenmore Sq. — Boston 
Central Sq. — Cambridge 
Pearl St. — Fitchburg 
Brook St. — Clinton 


1/4 POUND 
CHEESEBURGER 


45 seconds 


























CHILI DOG 
45 seconds 





_ PEPPER STEAK 
SANDWICH 


(60 sec.) 


SHRIMP ROLL 
(45 sec.) 


$1.29 


$ .39 


BOWL of BEEF STEW 
(70 sec.) $ .6 


BOWL of SPAGHETTI 
AND MEATBALLS 
(70 sec.) 


SARA LEE DANISH 
(apple, cheese, or 
cinnamon)(20 sec.) $ .35 


JENO’S PIZZA 
(pepperoni or sausage) 
(60 sec.) $ .65 





All Stores open 
24 hours 
































Nothing’s quicker, 
and nothing this quick 
is tastier. 


JONATHAN SWIFT'S 


| 

| | 30 BOYLSTON ST., CAMBRIDGE, MA 
| (617) 661-9887 

| PRESENTS 


“A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES MINGUS” 


FEATURING ALL-STAR 
GREATS FROM THE MINGUS 
DYNASTY 
Ted Curson John Handy 
dee Farrell or Ricky Ford 
dimmy Nipper 
Charlie Haden Don Pullen 


Danny Richman 
Tickets $6.50 Advance 








SHOWS 9:00 & 11:00 PM 
APRIL 25 
“The Kiag of One-Liners” 


HENNY YOUNGMAN 











With Special Guests 
The Righteous Jazz Band 
Tickets $6.00 
SHOWS 7:30 & 10:30 PM 


| $7.00 at Door 








APRIL 29 & 30 


SUN RA AND 
HIS ARKESTRA 


Tickets $6.00 Advance 
$6.50 at Door 


SHOWS 9:00 & 11:00 PM 


L 


SHOWS 7:30.& 10:30 PM 
MAY 6 








Tickets $5.00 
SHOWS 9:00 & 11:00 PM 





CHL stock DSlountains Reouc 

Featuring: John Herald, Bill Keith, 

Jim Rooney, Roly Salley, Artie 
Traum, Happy Traum 











MAY 1 
TONY WILLIAMS 


Tickets $6.00 Advance 
. $6.50 Day of Show 














SHOWS 7:30 & 10:30 PM 
A Giant Steps Production) 


Tickets $5.00 
SHOWS 9:00 & 11:00 PM 
MAY 


MAY 15 
NEW GRASS REVIVAL 


& 
NORMAN & NANCY BLAKE 


MAY 16 
GEOFF MULDAUR & AMOS 
GARRET 


& DAVE VAN RONK _| 








MAY 20 
CHARLIE BYRD TRIO 


MAY 21 & 22 

















TICKETS AVAILABLE AT SWIFT'S’ TICKETRON, OUT-OF-TOWN 
TICKETS AND CONCERT CHARGE (617) 426-8181 
i eT A RBI a ASANTE 























Pre Inventory Clearance At finhuziic Center 


WE WOULD RATHER SELL IT THAN COUNT IT! THIS THURS., FRI., SAT. 


CTF500 


Dolby Front Load Cassette Tape Deck with DC Servo Motor. 
Frequency Response 30-16000 Hz with CRO2-FeCr Tape. Easily the 


best deck available at the low price of 


SX780 


AM/FM Stereo Receiver with continuous output of 45 watts RMS per 
channel. Low THD .05% twin power meters - low filter. A tremendous 


value at 








PL518 


Semi-automatic Direct Drive Turntable. Very stable speed due to 
DC-Servo Motor. Resistant to feedback - also has strobe and ad- 
justable pitch. Now specially priced 

















$426 System Special 


® pioneer SX580 


2 Motor, 3 Head Cassette Tape Deck. Feather touch 
switching - Dolby - Senoust Heads. Fluroscan peak level 
metering - electronic tape counter - MIC/line mixing - 
frequency response 20- 19000 Hz (CRO2/FeCr Tape) and 
more. Save with this remarkable machine. 





Stereo Receiver 20 watts per chan- 
nel with 2 power meters. 


Technics SL220 


Semi Auto Turntable, belt drive, 
strobe with adjustable pitch, easy 
access front mounted controls. 


Audio Technica 


AT10 


Cartridge 


Project 
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SUPER SAVINGS 
ON ALL 


— ADDED BONUS — 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28TH 
9:30-5:30 


A PIONEER 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 
WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 


CONSULTATION. 
(BOSTON STORE ONLY) 


$266 System Special 
VO PRIONEER SX450 Stereo Receiver 


ALL 798 — 
Series LP’s 


ONSALE *45— 


WITH THIS AD 





SX980 


Power output of 80 watts per channel. Low distortion. .05% 
THD with this DC coupled stereo receiver. 





WPIONEER | L—i 
Project 60A 


2-way speakers with 8” woofer 
The perfect way to introduce yourself to hifi. 





® PIONEER 


3-way Loudspeakers with 10-inch 
woofer, 5-inch midrange, and 


O] eile) alc ey 


HIGH FIDELITY 


BSR 
2260 


Fully Automatic 
Turntable 


Pioneer's top of the line receiver. 270 watts per channel 
at .03% THD. DC amplifier section - power meters, two 
phono inputs. Save over 35%. Now only 


120 





AUDIO 
COMPONENTS 


ALL 798 Series 


8 Tracks or Cassettes 


WITH THIS AD 


TX9500 Il 


AM/FM stereo tuner. Last year's top of the line. Incredible 
specifications at one half its original price. 




















Project 120 


Pioneer's newest integrated amplifier. 100 watts per channel at 3 way loudspeakers. 10 inch woofer, 5 inch midrange. 1% inch 
0.005% THD S/N Ratio 90 dB phono, 110 dB AUX. Flourescent power 
meters. Moving magnet and moving coil phono preamp. All DC 
preamp, DC amp. Super Linear RET's. Non-switching circuit. Now 


50%. 








372 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS 
(BETWEEN ARLINGTON 
& BERKELEY) 
617-267-3708 


(MURA arn Cay, 


THE OTHER PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR MUSIC 


tweeter, with tuned port. Very efficient but will handle 60 watts. Save 


185 watts per channel. Will accept 2 turntables, 2 tape decks. 











(OF- a @lalhy 
el @metclis 


i felamerey-1e 
9 am.-6 p.m. 
YOU’LL LIKE 

WHAT 

YOU HEAR 


975 ELM STREET 
MANCHESTER. N.H 
603-669-1067 
Beat the Sales Tax 
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Continued from page 32 
lished qualifying times. Since this has 
happened, responsible newspapers have, 
by and large, learned not to encourage 
surreptitious entries. The Globe, through 
Joe Concannon’s estimable road-racing 
column, has decried the practice several 
times a year, even to the extent last year 
of informing the governor of New 
Mexico that he ‘was not welcome” in a 
race for which he had not qualified. 
Last Monday, the Globe assigned assis- 
tant sports editor Bill Griffith to run as an 
unofficial entry antl then write about the 


experience. 
oe * * 
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T.. best venue, obviously, for watch- 
ing the start of the Marathon would have 
been a bar near the finish line that had a 
color TV. Accordingly, at 11:30 on Pa- 
triots’ Day morning, a teenager from 
Rhode Island attempted to get into that 
bar on the corner of Massachusetts and 
Commonwealth Avenues where all the 
runners hang out. 

“I’m sorry,” he was told at the door, 
“but the drinking age in this state is 20 
now.” The kid objected and was told, 


The finish line: it’s really a happy ending. Continued on page 38 


Christopher Brown 





J.D. FURST & SON PIANO CO. 


21 Brookline Avenue, Kenmore Square, Boston,Ma 02215 
(617) 267-4079 


PIANOS Bought « Sold « Rebuilt « Reconditioned 


PIANO OPEN TIOUSE 


& ANNIVERSARY SALE 


Demonstrations on 
-~---m..K@building-- renovating --reconditioning - 
- refinishing - tuning: 
free piano concert series 


SPRING CLEARANCE SALE $99 & UP 
GRANDS - UPRIGHTS - SPINETS 

piano rentals- financing - master charge 

Dealers and Interior Decorators Welcome 


Complimentary Refreshments 
FREE ADMISSION TO THE PUBLIC 


SUN.APRIL 29 12-6PRM. 


(NO BALL GAME ON THIS DATE) 




















HOT DAWG! 
ITS 
DAVID 
GRISMAN 


DAVID GRISMAN 

















Mandolin-magician Grisman moves to Horizon. } 
aa on a new sound you Il enjoy 
AND HE’S APPEARING LIVE, 

AT THE 


BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER, 
SUNDAY, APRIL 29 


AVAILABLE AT 
AT THEIR EVERYDAY LOW PRICES. 








ONDEKO-ZA RETURNS — 
MUST EXPERIENCE! 


Reviews: - 

The sound of a gigantic 700-pound drum, carved from a single tree and mounted some 10 feet off 
the stage, is visceral, primal, a force of nature. It is like thunder or an explosion refined and ab- 
stracted into a musical tone ... Ondeko-za belongs in the rarified company of the Mummen- 
schanz mime theatre and Pilobolus Dance company. It offers a transcendant theatrical experi- 
pans Lewis Segal — L.A. Times 


. . breathtaking . . . must experience 


— Pilobolus Dance Theatre 


.. Ondeko-za is a thrilling, even magical experience. 
Bill Adler — Boston Herald American 


John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston Mass. 
Tuesday, April 24... 8 pm 
Wednesday, April 25 ... 

Reserved Orchestra ... 


General Admission — Mezzanine... . 

Make checks payable to MANDALA; include a stamped, self addressed 
envelope and mail to MANDALA TICKETS, P.O. BOX 246, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139. For more information call (617) 661-5612. 

Perforrnances have been made possible through the cooperation and sponsorship of the 
MANDALA FOLK ENSEMBLE, the assistance of MARK ROSS Mgr. PILOBOLUS DANCE CO., H&H 


EDUCATIONAL ‘EXCHANGE, CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM, and JAPAN TODAY of BOSTON. 











The Continental 
radialsis yearsa 


In Germany, they've been making steel 
belted radials for over a decade longer than 
anybody over here. It is German engineer 
ing and technology that makes Continentals 


win tests all over the world 


And that makes them still give you a 
40,000 mile/48 month warranty -- unlike 


any of their American competitors 


And that makes them original equipment 





of America 


on Audi, Volkswagen and Mercedes. 
Come in and ask for all the details on the 
warranty and the tire 


@ntinental* 


The German radial for American and other 
fine cars 


155 SR/13 BLACK 


AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING TIRE 
CENTERS 


ADVANCE TIRE 


185 Broadway 
Cambridge, MA 
864-8989 


LYONS TIRE 
210 Lexington St. 
Waltham, MA 
894-4900 


MASS. TIRE 
364 Boston Ave. 
Medford, MA 
391-7660 


MASS. TIRE 


120 Blue Hills Ave. 


Roxbury, MA 
427-7650 


NICK’S TIRE 


& BATTERY INC. 
45 Waverly St. 
Framingham, MA 
872-8861-2 


NORM FORDE TIRE 


& AUTO CENTERS INC. 


119 Parkingway 
Quincy, MA 
471-7600 


MASS. TIRE 
1312 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 
267-7660 


NICK’S TIRE 
& BATTERY INC. 
10 Cottage St. 
Franklin, MA 
528-0342 
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| jai MCAT e DAT e LSAT @ GMAT e PCAT © GRE 


Flexible Programs & Hours — Visit Our Centers & See For Yourself Why We 


We Are Now Offering A Course For The GRE Adv. Psych. Exam 


Centers in Major US Cities. Toronto, Puerto Rico and Lugano, Switzerland 
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PREPARE FOR: 


OCAT e VAT e@ SAT @ NMB |, Il, Iile ECFMG 
FLEXe VQE 
NAT’L DENTAL BOARDSe NURSING BOARDS 


Make The Difference wns 
376 Boylston St. 


Boston 02115 
Enroll now for © Learn in one week 
e 


June LSAT © lounge atmosphere 


July GMAT Exams ¢ 
MRE er (617) 482-7420 © Job assistance for 


full or part-time 
Educational Center employees 
Test Preparation Specialists Since 1938 2 Easy— Fun — 
Make use of our extensive transfer privileges, in any of our 89 centers. 


Diploma 
The Park Square Bidg. ¢ Write for brochure 
31 St. James Ave., Suite 950, Boston, MA 02116 or telephone 
Outside N.Y. State Only 


536-7272 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 jae “Lic, , ~ Comm. of 
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New Summer Guide 
tells you all about 
Part-lnme Education at 


ity 
See eS eS ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
For your free copy of the Summer ‘79 Schedule Guide. 
that tells about Northeastern’s more than 50 Part-Time 
Degree Programs ... held at Northeastern’s Boston and 


Burlington Campuses, and Sandwich and Ashland 
Academic Centers. call 437-2400 or send this coupon to: 
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FREE INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE 


If you believe your life could be better ... and 

you’re looking for personal growth training with 

long term benefits, then come to Transitions, the 
unique seminar with lasting results. 


At Transitions, which combines the latest self-actualization techniques 
with proven business planning and control tools, you will learn how to: 


e Actively guide the changes in your life 

Ul alel-16-}¢-lale m= (ale me-(ere1-) 0) Gn ial -mnd 1-1 el6 

e Relate to others more effectively 

¢ Create and stick to a life planning process 


Come to our free Introductory Lecture to learn more about a 
lasting sense of ease and power for you. 


MONDAY, APRIL 23 at 7:30 P.M., COLONNADE HOTEL, 120 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 

Or, for registration information, 

call collect (617) 926-0329. 
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4 Planning and Controlling Life Changes 
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wee 20 Credits While 
Enjoying the Summer 
in Vermont 


WOODSTOCK 


; COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Summer Program 


A complete academic program (grades 9-12) in 
a beautiful Vermont setting. In addition to 
basic courses in math, science, history and Eng- 
lish. We offer courses in homesteading, or- 
ganic gardening, alternate energy, ecology, car- 
pentry, farming and ceramics. 


Enjoy swimming, soccer, softball, hiking, 
horseback riding, etc. on our 300 acres in the 
rural Kedron Valley. 


Who says you have to give up summer to go to 
summer school. Write or call: 

Dick McCormack, Director 

Woodstock Country School 

South Woodstock, VT 05071 
802-457-2670 
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@ome to 
Cornell 
his 


Summer 


Where else can you polish your writ- 
ing skills and learn to use a computer 
or be in an undergraduate prelaw 
program and take a course in in- 
taglio printing? Where else can you 
interact with so diverse a group of 
faculty and students in a uniquely at- 
tractive setting of hills, lakes, gorges, 
and waterfalls? 


Here at Cornell, you can fulfill re- 
quirements, complete courses in 
order to accelerate, or simply take the 
time to study those appealing things 
for which you've never before had 
the time. 


Request an Announcement and see 
for yourself all the reasons why 
Cornell is where you should be this 
summer. 


Cornell University Summer Session 
111 Day Hall 
\ Ithaca, New York 14853 





EDUCATION 








CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE saan 
ons Continuing Education Program sculpture jewelry 
q ceram 
yi **, SUMMER SESSION weaving ieemahine 
ber June 18 - August 2 ; SB silkscreen 
§ Morning and Evening Courses lithography 


Day and evening 
anol For Detailed Brochure Write:  mven Ob graph: de 
Cape Cod Community College 3 pep mnt g photograph 
Continuing Education Program sessions illustration 
W. Barnstable, MA 02668 $35. —— a é ong ” 
- O request a summer write or ca 
le or ak aaa 364 Brookline Ave. Program of Continuing Education 
Boston, MA 02215 Massachusetts College of Art 


art history 

















: Summer Special Summer Program 
Pandit Shashi Nayak, Director 


Learn: 
Coo Rhythm — Learn to play Indian handrums (Tabla, Pakhawaj & Dholak) 
Fine Arts, Design, Illustration, including the rhythms of India and their application to Western music. 
Photography. Music — Theory & practical uses of Indian classical music on your own 
instrument, such as flute, violine, piano, saxophone, etc. 


The Art Institute Plus: 
of Boston Free Musical Open House every Thursday 8:00-10:00 p.m. with refreshments. All 
700 Beacon Street, Boston 02215 welcome! Musicians please bring your instruments. 


Group and Private Sessions throughout the Summer. 











For Info Call 738-4084 230 Fuller St., Brookline, MA 02146 








Parents of all Ages and Stages are invited to 
An Evening with the Authors of... 


ROEIVESTAND 
RG a 


Sponsored by the Wheelock College 
Center for Parenting Studies 





























April 26, 1979 


Wheelock College 
Auditorium 

_180 The Riverway, Boston, 
MA. 


General Session 








CURSES AND 
UK CHIIDREN 


A BOOK 
BY AND 
FOR 


ARENT S'l@ 


Discussion and workshops 
Beginning Parenthood 
Joan Ditzion& Peggy Wegman 


The Middle Years 
_ Nancy Hawley 





Naan wd any $3A73S UNI 





.@ 2008 ¥ 


MourE MAS 


The Teenage Years 
Jeanne Speizer 


Being Parents of 
Grown-Ups 








CLM Ya Be Quy 


: 4, “AaN nN NvD ' 
Wendy Sanford & STUD We wh. 
ft: BOSTON, WOMENS HEA JH BOCK CO resepaesn 











Deere wr) MN EHS, 


Fran Litman Bate 


Sharing Parenthood | CURRODIES,CURSALVES | 


Dharmadhatu Dennie Wolf 


Buddhist Meditation and Study Center 
Chogyam Trungpa, Rinpoche, Director Ps 

9:30 pm — Meet with Authors 

Buddhadharma Without Credentials Refreshments 


Ten week intro. 

















course with Chris 

Pleim, a long-time 

di f Ti - . . ° 

_) pe, Rinpoche . Please call 734-5200 x160 for information and reservations. 
= Free admission 


for information contact 
Dharmadhatu, 711 Boylston St., Boston, MA 
267-7728 
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50¢ 
6)99 


Witt ial 
“Where's Boston?” 
show? \ ui) 


Belly Dancing 


Classes begin next week 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 
CALL 492-4680. 


evervd 


0 
next to Faneuil Ha 


ee ee RE ES A ee eo ee 








REFRESHMENTS AT THE END 
OF THE RUN! 
6.2 miles from 
Auburndale to Boston College 


Overcome Heartbreak Hill _ 
to help the American Heart Association 
ENTRY FEE $3.00 
Start training now. Register at THE SKI MARKET 


e 860 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
e Endicott Plaza, Danvers. ¢ 5 Corners, Braintree. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, LISTEN 
TO W3C/1, THE HOME OF THE TROTS. 














STEVE GOODMAN 


Don’t let him get away! 


See him... 
The Paradise Theatre, 
Tuesday, April 24th 


STEVE GOODMAN 


HIGH AND OUTSIDE 








AVAILABLE 
AT THE 
HARVARD 
COOP 

$4.69 











Hear his new album, 


HIGH AND OUTSIDE. 


containing the single, 
“The One That Got Away” 


Produced by Steve Goodman. On Asylum Records and Tapes. 


€ 1979 Elektra ‘Asylum Records @ A Warner Communications Co 











|-Marathon™ 


Continued from page 34 
gently, ‘Hey, don’t blame us. 
Blame Ed King.” 

“Who is Ed King?’ the kid 
asked. 

The aforementioned saloon, 
incidentally, wound up doing so 
much business on Marathon Day 
that a steak house across the 
street had a record day at the 
register just from the overflow. 
The bar on the corner of Massa- 
chusetts and Commonwealth was 
so filled with television cameras, 
newspeople, and what Tommy 
Leonard describes as the “Gucci 
Running Set’’ that it was 
uninhabitable for drinking. 


* * * 


U, front with the leaders, 


everything was proceeding 
according to form, which is to 
say, nobody knew what was 
going on. Perennial bridesmaid 
Tom Fleming had seized an early 
lead and held it for half the race, 
with most of the contenders 
within striking distance. Rodgers 
was not tempted. ‘‘Tom is a 
strong, consistent runner who 
never drops out. But I thought the 
cold weather would slow him 
down, because, by-my own calcu- 
lations, he was running about a 
2:08 pace.” - 
Rodgers thought about the race 
later. “I knew it’d be fast. I 
personally don’t like rain, but the 
competition there was going to 
bring out the best. I was a bit 
afraid of the cold, but it was, all in 
all, my best-quality marathon. 
When I set that record (in 1975) I 
said that it could be broken. | 
knew some day I'd get the bug- 


ger. 
* * * 


A. Fleming fell by the way- 


side — he eventually finished 
fourth — a pack led by Garry 
Bjorklund, Rodgers, Toshihiko 
Seko and, eventually, the Great- 
er- Boston Track Club’s Bob 
Hodge pressed onward. At one 
point, Bjorklund blistered out toa 
substantial lead of his own. “‘I 
thought then,” recalled Rodgers, 
“that Garry was going to win the 
race. 

“I remember right around 
there, about 17 miles, I offered 
Seko some of my water,” said 
Rodgers. “He either didn’t want it 
or didn’t see me. I don’t know. I 
just threw the bottle away. The 
Japanese camera crew was film- 
ing the whole exchange.” 

The two caught Bjorklund, of 
course, and, come Heartbreak 
Hill, Rodgers asserted himself. 
Going downhill, he was gone. He 
came off the hill with a lead of 
nearly 200 yards, and Seko — 
Rodgers’s conqueror in Fukuoka 
last December — never got with- 


* in a block of him again. Running 


in his stocking cap and white 
gloves, Rodgers stretched it out 
easily, and actually loafed 
through much of the last five 
miles, still breaking his own rec- 
ord by nearly half a minute. “I 
actually had to go to the bath- 
room for the last 15 miles,” he ad- 
mitted. Good thing nobody told 
Seko. 

Rodgers flashed past the corner 
of Mass. and Commonwealth, 
followed by Seko a minute later. 
“Hey,” yelled one spectator, ‘I 
had the 1-9.”’ Rodgers dodged one 
rearing horse as he dashed down 
Boylston Street. At this point the 
Phoenix's coverage becomes 
somewhat imprecise. The secur- 
ity forces massed by the BAA and 
the Prudential people included 
not only a sizable portion of the 
Boston police force but some 
members of a South Boston para- 
military outfit. The same people 
who had such difficulty con- 
trolling crowds for 26 miles, 385 
yards, apparently reveled at hav- 
ing a few hundred reporters to 
shove around within a confined 
space. So they did, much in the 
manner of General Somoza’s 
National Guard. All is very casual 


atthe firtish line Gnfif about 20 
minutes before the end of the 
race, after which chaos reigns. 
Then the cops take over, en- 
forcing access rules that aren’t ex- 
plained to anybody beforehand. 
The unluckiest press people were 
a Japanese crew: the cameraman 
passed the barricade without inci- 
dent, but his partner, the sound 
man, found the path blocked by a 
few large guards who, inex- 
plicably, held him back. His gear, 
of course, was umbilically at- 
tached to his partner’s, and while 
he railed to the guards, the part- 
ner kept walking until the cord 
finally snapped. 


* * * 


FE. other finish-line awards: 

The Bowie Kuhn ‘’Who’s 
Cold?’ award, or ‘Quien es mas 
macho?”’: to Ed King and Kevin 
White for their one-upmanship in 
ignoring the wretched weather. 
King did well by pushing aside 
umbrellas on several occasions 
and wearing a winter-weight 
sport coat and tie. White was a 
clear winner, though. He too 
shunned any covering, wore a 
summer-weight jacket and no tie 
— just the outfit in which to hear 
Arthur Fiedler on the Esplanade. 

The Dave Zinkoff award: to 
PA announcer Tom Grilk, whose 
enthusiasm got the finish-line 
masses to cheer wildly not only 
Rodgers, but the other top fin- 
ishers, including the ones you 
damn well knew they'd never 
heard of. 

Quote of the Day: from the 
anonymous finisher at the Shera- 
ton Boston who stated, “I just ran 
26 miles; I’m paying $70 a night 
to stay here; and the goddamn 
escalators don’t work.” 

Sure It’s an Amateur Sport 
award: to superagent Bob Woolf, 
who was lurking about the press 
area after the race, presumably 
scouting the talent for star value. 

* * * 


A fterward, Rodgers recalled: 


“Apart from offering him the 
water, I really didn’t talk to Seko 
until after the race. And gee, I 
never even saw Frank Shorter (he 
finished 79th, in 2:21:56). He 
must have been thinking about 
the baby, though. You know his 
wife had a kid just Friday? 

‘After the race, though, Seko 
was kind of patting his legs and 
pointing, like he’d had some sort 
of trouble with his quadriceps, 
you know? When I talked to him, 
I mentioned that I probably 
wouldn’t be running Fukuoka. | 
don’t know whether he was dis- 
appointed or not. But there’s the 
World Cup (in Montreal in Au- 
gust) and then New York (in 
October). I just don’t see how I 
could go to Japan unless I didn’t 
run New York or something.’ On 
an exchange basis, the top Amer- 
ican finishers are invited to the 
Fukuoka race each December. 

“Same thing with Boston. I'll 
run here again, but I sure don’t 
think it'll be next year. Figure: the 
Olympic trials are the next 
month. It’d be a real gamble to 
run Boston. The Olympics are too 
important, you know? And I 
really want a medal. That's the 
most important thing right now. 
But I'll be back. Just think: if I 
win four Bostons, then only 
Clarence DeMar will be ahead of 
me in wins. And I'll never catch 
him anyway.” 

It was pointed out to Rodgers 
that Joan Benoit’s time would 
have beaten Clarence DeMars’s in 
a couple of his winning years. 
“Really?” he whistled. ‘That's 
super.’ Then he added, “I’m just 
gonna celebrate. People think I 
don’t celebrate, but I do it for 
days. The night after the race we 
went down to the Faneuil Hall 
Market for dinner with a bunch 
of people from my store. The next 
night we wen‘ to another party. 
Tonight I'm going to (that bar at 
the corner of Mass. and 
Commonwealth). Man, I am still 
celebrating ....” " 
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SPONSORED DAVID WILKERSON CRUSADE COMMITTEE 


WORLD FAMOUS AUTHOR TO SPEAK IN BOSTON 
DAVID WILKERSON, the famed author of The Cross & the Switchblade, will be speak- 
ing at a public meeting to be held at John B. Hynes Auditorium, Prudential Center, on 
May 5 and 6. There is no admission charge. 


The Cross and the Switchblade, Wilkerson’s first book is the account of Mr. Wilkerson’s 
first efforts to reach and rehabilitate street gang members during the era of the gang wars 
of the late 1950’s and 1960’s. The book, first published in 1962, is in its twenty-eight print- 
ing, has been translated into 42 languages and has passed the 16 million mark in sales. It 
was made into a feature-length movie in 1970 with Pat Boone playing the part of David 
Wilkerson. 


David Wilkerson is the founder of New York Teen Challenge, one of America’s most suc- 
cessful drug rehabiltation programs. Teen Challenge now has facilities in over 50 cities in 
the United States, and has a documented cure rate of 74%. 


In addition to his duties in New York, Mr. Wilkerson now travels around the world to car- 
ry his message to young people. On an average he speaks to 40,000 to 50,000 each month. 
His message deals with subjects directly affecting the lives of people — violence, rebel- 
lion, drugs and relationships with friends, parents, and God. The hundreds of people who 
respond to his message makes it quite clear that he is getting through to young people. 











The first horoscope that promises only good things for your future. 
After all, if reading about your future isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 


April 20—May 20 
PERSANALITY TRAITS: As you know, you 
tend to be very, very, precise, and would be 
one of the first to notice that the 
word personality is spelled 
incorrectly in the above 
sentence. 


Me 
18 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. 


YOUR LUCKY DAY: July 19. (Unfortu- 
nately, it was July 19, 1708.) 


YOUR MOST COMPATIBLE SIGNS: 
“Stop” and “No Parking” 


YOUR FAVORITE COLOR: Asparagus green 


YOUR FAVORITE FOOD: Green asparagus 


INSIGHTS TO SELF-KNOWLEDGE: Often 
your friends mistake your ‘mean, nasty, 
deeply inbred sadistic streak as merely a 
short, passing mood. Let them. 

Though you crave money, gold, and sil- 
ver, you realize that love is more lasting 
and important... but you still crave money, 
gold, and silver. 

This would be a good time for you to step 
back and evaluate your lifestyle, unless you 
are reading this while climbing a mountain. 
Remember, no more talking to your plants, 
unless they ask you a specific question. 


WHAT'S AHEAD: Your Mercury and Pisces 
will be in the first house next month, with 
Venus ascending into the seventh cusp of 
the Moon. And everyone knows: what that 
means! So please take all the necessary 
precautions, including, of course, the dry 
cleaning of your guppy. 

A tall, dark, handsome stranger will enter 
your life on the fifteenth, bearing the good 
news that you have won 50 thousand dol- 
lars in a lottery. Unfortunately, he is a com- 
pulsive liar. You will be going on an ocean 
voyage soon, but since it will start out as 
a bus trip, make sure you dress in some- 
thing stylish, warm, and waterproof. 

A famous rock musician will bump into 
you, and you will both fall madly in love, 
which will be terrific, unless you are both 
of the same sex with very strict parents. 


FINAL THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH: Wear 
dark clothes, spell TROPWEN backward 
(gotcha!), and stop calling everyone 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











The latest disco moves 

The Dance/New England Festival 
The agony and ecstasy of the barre 
A guide to ballet books 

Learning antique dance steps 
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by Don Shewey 


past, from an 18th-century royal ball to a 
World War II victory celebration. The 
orchestra/combo/jazzband strikes”up a 
song, and couples sweep to the floor. 
Caught up in the music and having 
identified the appropriate dance, they all 
move along in approximately the same 
steps, creating a casual but courtly com- 
munal choreography. 

Now picture a modern-day disco. The 
population of the dance floor may in- 
crease and thin out, but the music never 
stops, so there is no synchronization. It's 
essentially a free-for-all. Most couples 
dance unattached, without physical con- 
tact, often without eye contact. Other 
partners dance close together or holding 
hands. Maybe some people dance by 
themselves. There’s no attempt to coordi- 
nate steps with other dancers’. Sometimes 
the only thing that binds these flying 
arms, flying legs, and undulating torsos is 
that they all seem to be moving to the 
same beat; but sometimes even that’s not 
true. The flashing lights, the relentless 
beat, the pulsing crowd meld into electric 
chaos, a multi-sensual blur. 

Just what kind of dancing do people do 
in discos nowadays? Where does it come 
from, and where do they learn it? I 
wonder. It always used to be that dance 
steps were dictated by the style, struc- 
ture and rhythms of the music, which 
were clear-cut. One-two-three, one-two- 
three, that’s a waltz. One-two, cha-cha- 
cha. And so on. The dances, which 
evolved from folk dancing and tribal 
rituals and other kinds of group celebra- 
tions, then influenced the music by set- 
ting up certain specific options for 
rhythmic patterns. In the early days of re- 
corded music, for instance, dance bands 
would label their records ‘’a foxtrot’’ or 
‘a rhumba.” ~ 

But in the 20th century, social dancing 
has become much less formal, and so has 
the process of making dances. In fact, the 
combinations of traditional dances, con- 
temporary music, individual inspiration, 
and random, everyday body movements 
that go into the dance crazes of this cen- 
tury are mysteriously difficult to pin 
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Follow the simple diagram to perfect your version 
of this new disco dance 


Just to prove that making up disco dances is easy and fun for all ages, some of 
us at the Phoenix sat around one afternoon, pooled our physical capabilities, social 
concerns and musical tastes, and invented one. It’s called “the meltdown.” This is 
a line dance similar to the Virginia reel, with couples facing each other. Starting at 
one end of the line, the first couple begins to ‘‘melt’’ — that is, crouch down and 
continue dancing. The next couple follows, and so on down the line to the final 
pair, who at the last possible moment pop up and rush down the.middle of the line 
like a cooling action averting disaster. The other couples pop up again, and the 
cycle repeats. Fashion. tie-in: yellow protective boots (presidential seal option- 


al). Suggested songs: ‘But for the Grace of God There Go I,” “Shake Your Body 





Down to the Ground.” 





 — DS. 








down. It is said that, in the early 1900s, 
pianists playing at Harlem saloons and 
“rent socials” would improvise to spon- 
taneous dance steps by the customers and 
that this is how the Charleston was born. 
This method has probably been handed 
down from generation to generation, to 
American Bandstand and beyond — the 
most flamboyant and inventive dancers 
in a crowd make up some crazy step, 
everyone else stands around and watches, 
then tries to pick it up and imitate it. 
Whatever of these movements stick be- 
come the dances of the day, with the orig- 
inal creators unknown and unknowable. 


T. best description of this phenom- 
enon I’ve ever encountered is in Ed- 
mund White’s 1973 novel, Forgetting 
Elena, a baroque satire on Fire Island cul- 
ture. During the extravagant party scene 
that opens the book, a neighboring beach 
house goes up in flames. And the image 
of a robe-clad man standing on a bal- 
cony pointing to the house and shouting 
‘Fire! Fire!’ becomes the basis for a 
dance that begins at the party and pops 
up again throughout the novel: 

“Fire! Fire!” called a corps of messen- 

gers from the dance floor. But they, 

somewhat childishly, were repeating 
the cry only because they must have 
imagined it was the latest catchword. 

Never thinking for a moment that 

there might actually be a fire on the 

island, the messengers formed a semi- 
circle, clapped and, their backs turned 

to the rouging sky, called out in a 

singsong fashion on every third and 

fourth beat, “Fire, fire,” their voices 
dropping a fifth each time... . Grin- 
ning and keeping up the slightly 
bored, certainly stylized chant of 

“Fire, fire,’’ the dancers stepped for- 

ward with the right foot on the first 

‘fire’ and simultaneously pushed the 

right hand, palm up, into the air (like 

waiters lifting trays); on the second 

‘fire’ they repeated the motion but 

with the left foot and hand. The re- 

maining two beats to the measure they 
filled in by crouching and slowly ris- 
ing while swinging their arms for- 
ward from their sides in arcs (like chil- 
dren pushing swings), ‘all the while 
saying “‘who?” like owls. In an in- 

stant the boy sopranos, ever alert to a 

dance or song innovation, had joined, 

or rather had- decided to lead, the 
chorus line of white-uniformed 
messengers boldly strutting across the 
floor singing “Fire fire who? Fire fire 
who?” Predictably enough, the boy 
sopranos had not only mastered the 
step by watching it once or twice, but 
were now executing it with the same 
blase look they put on while doing 
even the most intricate or suggestive 
dances. 

Seeking a corollary in real life, we need 
only shuffle from “Fire fire who?’ to 
“Disco Inferno.” The movie Saturday 
Night Fever and the double-pocket 


soundtrack album have done more to 
establish disco music, disco dancing and 
disco lifestyle than anything else. Dance 
schools have sprung up out of nowhere 
to teach people how to do the dances 
shown in the movie. There are basically 
two dances associated with Saturday 
Night Fever — neither of which orig- 
inated with the film, of course. One is a 
group line dance often called “the LA 
hustle’ or “the bus stop”; but when it 
was first popular for a brief period in 
1974, it was commonly called “the chorus 
line,” perhaps in deference to Busby 
Berkeley. It’s kind of boring to do for 
very long, which is why it died out 
quickly, but the movie brought it back 
into vogue — or rather introduced it to 
people who only discovered disco with 
the help of John Travolta. The other 
Fever dance is usually called ‘‘the Latin 
hustle,’’. which is really only a simple 
variation on flashy partner dances from 
the past, like the Lindy hop and the more 
elaborate kinds of jitterbugs. 


W.. amusing is that these dances 


probably began as inspired but fleeting 
fancies among the hard-core (mostly 
urban gays and blacks) disco crowd, yet 
they have become model-maneuvers to be 
slavishly imitated by the (mostly straight, 
suburban and white) disco-babies-come- 
lately. What's even more amusing is that 
there are now whole pockets of people 
otherwise uninterested in disco who 
know the songs and the steps of Satur- 
day Night Fever by heart — but if you put 
on something else (like Bootsy or Donna 
Summer), they either look confused or 
make like Travolta and Gorney all over 
again. 

The synthetic nature of disco dances is 
not surprising; it fits right in with the fol- 
low-the-leader fashion, and it’s only logi- 
cal that followers far outnumber leaders. 
There are other factors, though, that ex- 
plain the way people dance in discos. 
There are sort of novelty dances that 
come about because of certain records; 
the latest example is ‘‘the freak,” a li- 
cense for terpsichorean outrageousness 
granted by Chic’s hit single of the same 
name. A recent addition to the repertoire 
of disco dances is “the rock,’’ an almost 
stationary hip-and-thigh action that is 
especially suitable for slower, heavy-funk 
music. I can’t help feeling, though, that 
necessity was at least stepmother to the 
rock’s invention — its spatial contain- 
ment comes in handy on a crowded floor. 
Similar limitations account, in part, for 
the kind of dancing done to punk/new 
wave rock; call it “the pogo” or ‘Rat 
dancing,”’ but it’s mostly accomplished 
by bouncing up and down or standing 
still and shimmying your shoulders. 
Sometimes those are the only move- 
ments you can do in a packed ciub. Some- 
times they are the only movements you 
want to do; even the most danceable 
punk rock seems vertical, percussive, 

Continued on page 10 
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A dance festival is born 
Dance/New England ’79 hopes to make it through ’80 


by Maggie Lewis 


i England is the second ‘‘Boston’s first 
annual festival of dance’ I’ve heard of in two years. But 
unlike the first first annual festival (Henry Atlas’s, which 
brought us some good works and left it at that), 
Dance/New England may actually spawn Boston’s sec- 
ond annual festival of dance. 

Boston needs some dance organization to perpetuate 
the art, and a tradition of different first annual festivals 
of dance just won't do it. Logistics may be challenging, 
but dance, you'll find, is much more fun. It’s not that the 
dancers wouldn’t be dancing anyway: we have quite a 
network of small, sturdy modern companies and 
choreographers who go on creating new dances year after 
year. The only problem is, they. tend to pick one week- 
end (last year it was a couple of particularly invigorating 
moonlit October nights) and hold their concerts all at 
once. Most of them congregate around Central Square, in 
Cambridge, in the cramped, ecclesiastical side audi- 
iorium of the First Baptist Church, the narrow, lofty, 
drafty upper room of the Joy of Movement Center, or in 
another auditorium I haven't found yet. 

Not the best scheduling for optimum viewing. That's 
why people keep trying to herd all these dancers into 
orderly festivals. Michelle Satter, of ArtiCulture, an arts- 
planning and -production agency funded by the city of 
Cambridge, is now bringing off Dance/New England in 
response to this problem. ‘At ArtiCulture,’’ she says, 
‘‘we start at grassroots.”” And in Dance/New England, 
she hopes to provide what Boston’s dance companies 
need most: a showcase for their talent. 

Not only is Satter getting New England’s top dance 
talent lined up in a seven-week series (April 21 to June 


2), she’s also finding other, better performance spaces. 
The series opens Saturday (April 21) with Leon Collins, 
Boston’s master of tap, dancing to live jazz (the Joel Press 
Jazz Quartet) in the Berklee Performance Center. He'll be 
joined by the Danny Sloan Dance Company, doing more 
contemporary Afro-American dance, and the Jassin’ 
Dancers, two women who've played such jazz hot spots 
as Lulu White’s. 

Satter has also booked the Hotel Bradford ballroom for 
a showcase of new choreography within the series, called 
the Dance Variations. Variations will let loose the works 
of five companies on each of three nights (April 28, May 
5 and May 19). Strong, individualistic choreographers 
like Beth Soll (with her company), Amy Zell Ellsworth 
(with Dancentral) and Susan Rose and Joy Kellman (with 
Danceworks), among others, will be putting forth their 
movement ideas and generally scampering around under 
the Bradford's garlanded ceiling. The space, which was 
probably great for proms and beauty contests in the ‘30s, 
still has possibilities. The wide ballroom floor has seats 
on three sides and in the balcony. Merce Cunningham 
and his company tracked the wide-open spaces of this 
floor last year during their residency in Boston, and 
Satter may be able to fill the space once again with a 
regular program of modern-dance productions. 


I he BU Theater, at 264 Huntington Avenue, which 
Satter considers the best dance space in Boston, will be 
the setting for the three big acts in the series: the Hart- 
ford Ballet Company (May 11 and 12), the venerably 


- avant-garde New England Dinosaur (May 25 and 26) 


The Concert Dance Company in Beethoven Sextet 


and, to finish it up, Concert Dance Company, offering a 
repertory of modern classics from Doris Humphrey to 
Pilobolus (June 1 and 2). 

All this leads me to believe there will be a second an- 
nual Dance/New England. Michelle Satter has spent a 
little over a year surveying, watching and seeking funds 
for our vast and varied community of. dancers. The 
National Endowment for the Arts dance program’s ‘‘ser- 
vices to the field’’ department came across with $8500. 
Added to that were contrivutions from Taylor Wines, the 
Mayor’s Office of Cultural Affairs, the Massachusetts 
Contemporary Dance Association and the Boston 
Phoenix. 

Satter is working out the logistics of this year’s fes- 
tival with the future in mind. ‘‘We want to turn on the 
traditional theatergoers to these companies ...,” she 
says. She sees the program as “an outlet for dance in the 
region. I have a three- or five-year plan to produce more 
companies.” 

Satter would like Dance/New England to become like 
New York’s Dance Umbrella, which shelters smaller 
companies from the elements (studio rents, publicity 
costs and other hassles) and has quite a good reputation 
besides. ‘‘New England dancers are defensive because 
they’re not recognized,” she points out. Dance/New 
England should give them some identity in the eyes of 
theatergoers who don’t know their way around Central 
Square (which must be what the National Endowment 
means by “‘the field’). And perhaps it will get people 
interested enough to join the hard-core dance fans 
searching out lost auditoriums on those October week- 
ends between festivals. 
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Uniting body and soul 


I’m clumsy, you’re clumsy, let’s learn to dance 


by Maureen B. Fant 


A remembered, as orie does a childhood trauma, that I had 
taken ballet when I was about six. The recollection was 
not a pleasant one. When it occurred, I was just begin- 
ning to get over long years of thinking that the body I’d 
been stuck with was the trade-off for my good mind, nice 
eyes and the roof over my head. I think maybe body and 
mind have whole separate egos. 

If dance may be said to have a liberating effect on the 
body, my body may be said to have carried the chains not 
merely of innate inadequacy, but of defeatism. My educa- 
tion began in a private Catholic convent school in New 
York. The nuns, who were addressed as ‘‘Madame,”’ be- 
lieved French culture to be superior to Anglo-American, 
which meant that we said our prayers in French whether 
we knew what they meant or not. (They were doubtless 
thought thus more likely to get a hearing from the 
presumably Francophone deity.) It also meant that 
humiliation was considered a necessary pedagogical de- 
vice, and — honest! — competition was taken as serious- 

‘ly in the third-grade classroom as in the boardroom of a 
Fortune 500 firm. I'll confess that a lot of what I remem- 
ber about those years has been illuminated — and prob- 
ably augmented — by French movies, especially The 400 
Blows, but, really, they were all crazy people. 

In the dim caverns of the three 
adjoining Fifth Avenue man- 


tant, I left the nuns and went to the non-sectarians (i.e., 
lower-case Episcopalians). What impressed me most 
about my new school (after I got over the amazing ab- 
sence of sadism and fear) was the attention given to ath- 
letics and dance. This was, however, sort of good 
news/bad news. I thought the system entirely more salu- 
brious for children and adolescents than the cutthroat 


“'Whaddjaget?’”” syndrome I’d hated so much; but of 


course I wasn’t very good at athletics and dance (now 
modern dance and completely new to me). | saw new 
things: the possibility of freedom of expression with the 
body in a defined ‘’vocabulary’’ of movement, the inter- 
relationship of music and movement. But while I was 
being taught to.question and reason in my academic and 
music classes, the dance classes were still mired in the 
quest for an end without attention to the means. I knew 
I'd never be as good as maybe half my class, but nobody 
told me that it really didn’t matter; and I couldn't quite 
see it for myself. My music teachers found me a trying 
piano pupil but pretty smart in theory class, and they 
were wise enough to see that there was more to teaching 
music than hammering at keyboard technique. If dance 
had been taught the same way, I might have taken to it. 
There’s an article in a recent Saturday Review on 


Minnesota relief pitcher Mike Marshall, a PhD in kinesi- 
ology (the science of human movement), who pitches 
with his brains. He turned his ordinary body (5’9’’, 200 
lbs. and a bad back) into an effective pitching machine 
because, having applied his knowledge of science and 
anatomy to the act of throwing a baseball, he knows 
what he’s doing. According to Marshall, ‘“Winning and 
losing is strictly secondary to the quality of individual 
performance. Slumps are only a result of not knowing 
exactly what you are doing.” And dig this: ‘‘One of the 
mistakes we make in: teaching new skills is trying too 
hard to succeed. That’s what causes failure.’’ That’s my 
kind of athlete; I’d like to lock all the dance teachers in 
the world in a room with him and make them listen to 
what he has to say about teaching physical skills. Except 
one teacher, who knows already. 

I made a last stab at modern dance, in college (because 
of a phys-ed requirement), and discovered that, in spite 
of myself, I’d received a decent foundation. My first 
great discovery in college was that other girls had been 
the class spaz too, and it didn’t make them nerds or 
lepers. With company, I managed to find a new breath of 
self-confidence; but the instructor was so unyielding and 

Continued on page 10 








sions that were my first school, I 
met ballet, and I’m sure the only 
reason we were taught it was that 
it was French. The product was 
always considered more to the 
point than the learning process 
(cf. the French prayers); thus I re- 
call learning arabesques and tours 
jetes but not demi-plies, which 
you might reasonably expect to 
have been more important for 
beginners. The memory may play 
tricks, but I remember clearly the 
feeling of being always scolded, 
never helped. 

I began to make a few changes 
in my life when I was 10. My 
piano lessons were moved from 
the nun who broke pencils over 
my tiny fingers to a music school, 
where a child was not allowed to 
take piano without also taking 
theory. For extracurricular ball- 
room dancing, I moved from a 
highly respected martinet to a 
class where the more popular kids 
actually had fun. Most impor- 





Agony and ecstasy: Russian ballet students at the barre 
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The Boston Ballet’s Serenade: budding balletomanes can catch it May 17-20 at the Music Hall 
by Sylviane Gold 


I, you weren’t rich enough, or tough enough, or inter- 
ested enough to take ballet as a kid, telling an entrechat 
from a releve as an adult can present something of a 
problem. Who cares? Well, all of us who managed to 
grow up very well, thank you, without ever seeing a bal- 
let performance until a date, or a friend, or a newspaper 


article induced us to check one out. My first taste of bal- 
word let, some ten years ago, was at once exhilarating and ter- 
rifying: exhilarating because a ravishing new world had 
been sighted, terrifying because it spoke a language I 
barely understood. There are, I’m sure, others who are 
now in the boat I was in then — loving a ballet in the 
night and wondering in the morning what it had been 


about. This piece is for them. 
Some of what ballet has to say is readily apparent: you 


don’t need si f t d f f modern to under- 

How to become snd Gt « dancer beloacat ec oe fact aa wer 
i+; ' A h hed | d and d and d is i 

a ofitic in the privacy Sees 

being infected by the visceral tension it engenders is near 


of your own home impossible. For many, this excitement is all they get — 


and all they want — from ballet. But for me — and, I 
hope, for you — it’s only the beginning. 


If you take the trouble, after that first enchanung eve- 
ning, to consult the next day’s papers and read the re-. 
views, you meet up with critical assessments of tech- 
nique and temperament — with comments on style, refer- 
ences to past performances and harbingers of greatness — 
all of which you’d watched but hadn’t seen. Indeed, you 
read about those whipped turns without recognizing 
them, because the critic calls them fouettes. If you're go- 
ing to get beyond its shivery sensationalism, you're go- 
ing to have to learn to speak ballet. The first require- 
ment — and perhaps the most difficult to fill — is a reg- 
ular opportunity to watch a good company doing good 
works. But even if one can see Baryshnikov dancing Bal- 
anchine every night, the word fouette remains a mys- 
tery. A ballet education requires more than theater tick- 
ets; it requires some reading. 

The most tempting things in a bookstore’s dance sec- 
tion are likely to be those sumptuous picture books with 
photographs of perspiration flying off the face of Nure- 
yev, say, as he whirls by in a blur. Or of dazzling clouds 
of white tulle lined up against the murky blue of some 
romantically painted forest scene. It might seem logical to 
expect that you can best learn about one visual medium 
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through another. But don’t you believe it. Lovely — and, 
indeed, useful — as ballet photographs may sometimes 
be, their subject is always movement arrested; dance’s 
subject is movement. While a photograph may ade- 
quately transmit the graceful crescent of a dancer’s body 
in mid-air, it cannot tell us how or why he got there. For 
this, we need witnesses — we need words 


4k. first necessity in learning a new language is a dic- 
tionary. And there are many guides to the rudiments of 
ballet- vocabulary. Too many come with execrable draw- 
ings to illustrate the terms; worse are the ones. with no 
drawings at all. One of the best, with perhaps too few il- 
lustrations but an abundance of clear prose, is Gail 
Grant’s Technical Manual and Dictionary of Classical 
Ballet (Dover paperback, 127 pp., $1.75). Unlike some 
other manuals, Grant's alphabetical listing is not in- 
tended as a do-it-yourself dance class. But her detailed 
descriptions do, in fact, enable you to imagine a body do- 
ing the steps she defines — she tells you how they’re done 
as well as how they look. 

Also useful for a crash course in ballet appreciation is a 
guide to the standard works in the repertory — so that 
when you see mention of the “Black Swan” pas de deux, 
you don’t infer that there’s a ballet called The Black 
Swan. The paperback edition of Walter Terry’s Ballet 
Guide (Popular Library, 388 pp., $2.50) fits the bill, al- 
though it is marred by typographical sloppiness (as when 
the aforementioned pas de deux is likened to an ‘area’ 
from an opera, or when the glossary refers the reader to 
illustrations that haven’t been included) and erratic, idio- 
syncratic descriptions (as when two pages are devoted to 
the rather familiar plot of Cinderella while little-known 
works by Jerome Robbins, Eliot Feld and George Balan- 
chine are listed without so much as a sentence). Never- 
theless, for a bare-bones rundown of the stage history of 
Swan Lake, say, and an act-by-act synopsis, Terry's 
book suffices. 

Now, with dictionary and guide close at hand, one is 


ready to delve into the essence of ballet, into its ever- 
changing balance of movement and meaning. To begin 
with, I’d suggest some theory. John Martin’s 1939 [n- 
troduction to the Dance, published in paperback in 1965 
by Dance Horizons (363 pp., about $7) and periodically 
reprinted since then, is still one of the classic texts on the 
subject — though Martin, longtime dance critic for the 
New York Times, would undoubtedly chafe at what he’d 
consider the dubious distinction of being labeled classic. 
In fact, his book is an apologia for what he called ‘’ex- 
pressionist” dance, the then brave new world of modern 
dance. (It’s interesting to note that as early as 1939, Mar- 
tin could discern signs that modern dance was ossifying 
into rigid schools.) To give oneself to Martin’s book is to 
follow a first-rate mind from a Hopi pueblo to an 18th- 
century court to a San Francisco ballroom where the 
‘grizzly bear’ is all the rage — and to understand how 
they connect to one another and to the Lindy, the ballet 
and Martha Graham. Although the book, obviously, is 
not limited to a discussion of ballet, its section on ballet’s 
history is a gratifying balance of insight and informa- 
tion. He tells us not only that Lully’s operas provided the 
setting for ballet’s popularity in the court of Louis XIV — 
a piece of news available in any ballet history — but how 
Lully’s acquisition of Moliere’s proscenium stage con- 
tributed to ballet’s classic turn-out — an interesting side- 
light not often mentioned. 

Brilliant as Martin’s 50-page chapter on the ballet may 
be, it is, perforce, skimpy on details. So the budding bal- 
letomane may want to take a lovk at Ballet: An Illus- 
trated History, by Mary Clarke and Clement Crisp (Uni- 
verse paperback, 245 pp., $7.95). This readable sum- 
mary crammed with names, dates and places (but not 
subservient to them) offers as well a wealth of pictures — 
from prints of the earliest court ballets to photographs of 
Nijinsky to scenes from a 1970 Hans van Manen piece 
for the Netherlands Dance Theater. It is also generous 
with lists of additional books, so that if, after perusing 
the chapter on Diaghilev, you want to know more, you 
can seek out one or all of Clarke and Crisp’s 14 sugges- 
tions for further reading. Although their account traces 


ballet history through the careers of its stellar figures 
rather than through the evolution of the repertory, it 
does provide the basic chronology that serves as neces- 
sary background to an understanding of the current bal- 
let scene. . 

With history and theory thoroughly digested. we 
are ready to learn how to think about a specific work or a 
particular performance we have seen. Without doubt, the 
two dance critics most worth reading in this respect are 
Edwin Denby and Arlene Croce. Denby’s Looking at the 
Dance, a collection of reviews written between 1936 and 
1949, has been repackaged by Popular Library in a 
paperback edition (384 pp., $2.50) that features a photo- 
graph of Baryshnikov, of all people, on the cover. Woe to 
the groupie who buys the-book hoping to read about her 


- idol! For the groupie hoping to learn about ballet, how- 


ever, the book’s brief but pithy pieces provide analyses 
of dancing — and dances — that seem capable almost of 
replacing performance. When Denby. contrasts ‘‘Eglev- 
sky's special large and soaring rhythm” with Youske- 
vitch’s “elegant and even insinuating grace’’ in Giselle, 
one need not have seen these two legendary dancers to 
understand how they differed. And the wonder of it is 
that Denby has taken words that are a dime a dozen in 
ballet criticism — soaring, rhythm, elegant, grace — and 
made them say something. His minute dissection of bal- 
let jumps, in the essay called ‘Flight of the Dancer,” is a 
marvel of precise prose that enables us to reproduce, in 
the mind’s eye, Nijinsky airborne. 

Denby’s reviews have yet another charm — the op- 
portunity they offer to revel in hindsight. How can we 
help but smile when we read that Lucia Chase, the au- 
thoritarian doyenne of American Ballet Theater, “succeeds 
completely in one of her most subtle roles” (in a 1944 
ballet choreographed by and starring Agnes De Mille, 
whom Denby called ‘‘a great actress-dancer’’)? Or when 
we read that Jerome Robbins, dancing Petrouchka in 
1943, ‘‘is a highly intelligent dancer’’ whose style “ prom- 
ises a great deal of originality’? 

Arlene Croce’s judgments, collected in a paperback 

Continued on page 10 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Resuscitating 
the dear, dead days 


by Maureen B. Fant 


Dancing is practised to reveal whether lovers are in good 
health and sound of limb, after which they are permitted 
to kiss their mistresses in order that they may touch and 
savour one another, thus to ascertain if they are shapely 
or emit an unpleasant odour as. of bad meat. Therefore, 
from the standpoint, quite apart from the many other 
advantages to be derived from dancing, it becomes an 
essential in a well-ordered society .... 
— Thoinot Arbeau, 
Orchesography (1589) 
(trans. Lady Mary Stewart Evans) 


M.. and women are still giving one another the 
once over while they dance, but today’s dancing has little 
in common with that of earlier ages. Still, people are 
taking their dancing very seriously and doing carefully 
learned steps, which they have often paid an instructor to 
teach them. It was the same idea in the old days: dancing 
masters (like Arbeau) were employed to teach new steps 
to the men, women, and children who would dance at 
court. Since some of these dancing masters wrote down 
what they taught, dance historians today are able to 
reconstruct (though not without lively debate) the dances 
of earlier centuries and perform them. 

There is no question but that Bostonians like early 
music. Whether medieval, Renaissance, or Baroque, con- 
certs sell out, and it’s now a cliche to say that there aren't 
enough nights in the week to attend all the early music 
performances given in the Boston area. A very nice ad- 
junct to all our concert-going is the placing of the music 
in its cultural context. Those who saw the French film Let 
Joy Reign Supreme, which played at the Orson Welles 
last year, watched as the Duc d’Orleans (regent for the 
child-king Louis XV) came slowly apart to the accom- 
paniment of his splendid musical compositions. It was 
the music that seemed to be holding together the world — 
a lesson for those of us who like to think of strict Ba- 
roque rhythms as reflections of more orderly times. But 
seeing a movie isn’t the same as being there, and unless . 
one travels to the palazzi and chateaux of Europe pack- 
ing a lively imagination, the best way to experience early 
music in context is to learn to dance to it. 


A unique opportunity to experience Renaissance and 
Baroque music and dance as interdependent arts is right 
on our doorstep. From July 8 to 15, the Crane Estate in 
Ipswich will again be the venue for Castle Hill Early 
Dance and Music Week. Amateur and professional danc- 
ers and musicians, some from as far away as Chile, and a 
distinguished faculty will meet for ‘an intensive prac- 
tical seminar.’ Those who go to study music will concen- 
trate on dance music, but many who are musicians the 
rest of the year go to Castle Hill to dance. In fact, this is 
encouraged: it’s possible to sample just about every genre 
of early dancing. 

The idyllic setting (overlooking Crane’s Beach) is per- 
fect for this immersion in the past, but the week de- 














An engraving from an 18th-century English dance manual 


mands hard physical work. One learns not only how 
movement was restricted by clothing, but also how the 
restrictions were circumvented. A Burgundian basse 
danse may be sedate enough, but the galliard has possi- 
bilities that the cardiologists should be looking into. I 
should very much like to compare the pulse-iates of a 
dancer of galliards and a jogger. Elizabeth I is said-to have 
danced half a dozen before breakfast. Baroque dance is 
the most technically difficult of the courses offered at 
Castle Hill, and at least a nodding acquaintance with bal- 
let is recommended. 

If you can’t be persuaded to spend an entire week in 
the past, do watch for announcements of concerts and 
dance performances. The Court Dance Company of New 
York, the New York Baroque Dance Company, and the 
Cambridge Court Dancers will be in residence not only to 
instruct but to don period costumes and dance. The week 
in Ipswich, which is an easy hour's drive or: train trip 
from Boston, costs $235 for residents, $135 for non-resi- 
dents. For information, write Castle Hill Early Dance and 
Music Week, PO Box 283, Ipswich, Mass. 01938, or call 
356-4985 until June 1, 356-4070 thereafter. (An Early 
Vocal Music Week is planned for July 15-22.) 

The distinguished dance historian Ingrid Brainard, 
who will teach at Castle Hill, will be offering “Court 
Dances of the Renaissance” (and early Baroque) next fall 


at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education. Practical 
training will be supplemented by introductions to the 
sources (such as dancing masters’ treatises) and the com- 
plexities of reconstructing dances from them. The course 
will meet for ten Friday evenings from 6:15 to 7:45, and 
will cost $45= 

The Boston Center for Adult Education hasn’t yet set 
its curriculum, but it, too, may offer something along 
similar lines, so do check when the time comes. 


I, you don’t care to imitate Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
Lucrezia Borgia, or Louis XV, but you still have a taste for 
the antiquarian in dance, English country dancing might 
be your cup of tea. It’s a form of social dancing that de- 
pends not so much on fancy footwork as on formalized 
patterns made by couples as they move through space. 
The dances, whose very earliest antecedents were prob- 
ably being performed by the guys Caesar found when he 
went to Britain, were codified during the 17th century, 
again by dancing masters. (Despite the name, these aren’t 
shepherd and milkmaid dances.) The Country Dance So- 
ciety (the Boston branch of a national organization) 
offers weekly evenings of country dancing to live music 
Wednesdays at the YWCA, 7 Temple Street, in Cam- 

Continued on page 10 
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Old dances 


Continued from page 8 

bridge (near Central Square). Be- 
ginners are always welcome but 
are urged to arrive promptly at 
8:15 p.m., when basic steps will 
be taught. In addition to the 
roughly 300-year-old dances of 
the masters, the society performs 
newer dances in the old style. 
Wear comfortable clothes and 
lightweight shoes with a leather 
or composition sole. 

Also on Wednesday evenings, 
at the same place, the CDS offers 
instruction in morris and sword 
dancing. These are ritual, not so- 
cial, dances, and their origins are 
doubtless to be found in the age- 
“old quest for fertility and regen- 
eration. The name morris has 
been traced to. the Renaissance 
moresca, a pantomime dance in 
which Christian fights Moor; 
but, in England, the morris dance 
is associated with the coming of 
spring. Since the point of learn- 
ing a morris dance is to perform it 
for others, instruction is more 
formal than for country dancing. 
Dances are taught in four- to six- 
week series, and you should call 
to find out just when a series suit- 
able for a beginner will be com- 
ing up. Longsword and rapper 
(shorter sword) dances are also 
taught in series. These are also, of 
course, linked to regeneration. 
The longsword dances were 
originally performed in connec- 
tion with Renaissance mummers’ 
plays. Wemen would not have 
been welco..° in Old England’s 
morris dances, but they are most 
certainly invited to the CDS’s. 

s 


s CDS is sponsoring a 


weekend of early English and 
American dance from June 29 to 
July 2 at Pinewoods Camp in Plym- 
outh, and a- week, open to the 
whole family, from July 2 to 6. 
For the rest of the summer, Pine- 
woods will be open under the aus- 
pices of the*Gountry Dance and 
Song Society (the national organ- 
ization) for an assortment of 
weeks of early music, folk dance, 
and family entertainment. July 
14-21 will be far court and cham- 
ber music, but there will be coun- 


try dancing. July 21-28 will be 
English Dance Week, and July 
28-August 4 will feature English 
and American dance. Write the 
Society at 505 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10018, for 
details. 

For information on all the 
activities sponsored by the Bos- 
ton branch (which includes 
contra dancing, New England's 
version of English country 
dance), call the Society at 354- 
2455. Office manager Jackie 
Schwab is there on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday morn- 
ings to answer any questions. The 
regular dances will continue 
through June, but call to find out 
about the summer series planned 
jointly with the New England 
Folk Festival Association, which 
shares headquarters with the 
CDS. 

The Boston Branch of the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance 
Society offers the chance to learn 
dances of comparable age from 
north of the Tweed on Mondays 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YWCA; on Thursdays at 8 p.m. 
at the First Universalist Church in 
Salem (through summer); and on 
Sundays at 7 p.m. at the Church 
of Our Saviour, -Monmouth 
Street, Brookline. Beginners are 
always welcome, but the Cam- 
bridge session offers a separate 
class for neophytes.. The dances 
(also done to live music) are more 
complex than those of the Eng- 
lish: footwork is important. Ballet 
positions are used in the dances, 
so it’s helpful to wear soft, heel- 
less shoes such as ballet slippers 
or even sneakers (to start with). 
You can call Marianne Taylor, at 
862-7144, for information about 
the RSCDS and the Folk Arts 
Center of New England (which 
shares the phone). 

To all those whose ancestral 
dances have been overlooked, you 
can fill in the gaps by calling the 
numbers given above and by 
consulting the Museum of Fine 
Arts Musical Instruments Col- 
lection’s excellent ‘Calendar of 


Musical Events-with: Historic and: - 


Ethnic Instruments,” published 
every month from October 
through May. A year’s subscrip- 
tion costs $3 — a small. price to 
pay for entry into the music and 
movements of time gone by. * 


~ 2 3.4.2 - ® b 
Continued from page 5 
strict that the old ghosts came 
back. She also seemed to see 
a certain vulgarity in the move- 
ments, tacitly daring us to find 
things like pelvic tilts suggestive. 
(We were 18; you can bet they 
were suggestive.) For all we 
knew, one only moved the pelvis 
to be suggestive — or embar- 
rassed. I had finally had it with 
dance, though I managed to keep 
a certain fascination with the way 
bodily movement related to music 
and expression. 


Boeri years with no gym 
requirements ensued, until | 
finally realized that I was not get- 
ting younger, thinner, or strong- 
er and really ought to do some- 
thing. But I was certainly not 
going to make an ass of myself 
trying to learn squash or tennis (I 
wasn’t getting any dumber 
either). So what could I do? Fall- 
ing back on the familiar, I fig- 
ured I could suffer through an 
exercise class. I knew the ropes 
and wouldn’t mind getting yelled 
at now that I was a grown-up. At 
about this point, I found out 
about Shelley’s Studio in the 
South End, where one Shelley 
Prencipe taught what she called 
“‘dancer’s exercises for the non- 
dancer.” It was, to put it mildly, 
the answer: a class where what 
dance offered that was good for 
you would be taught without 
your having to pretend to be a 
dancer. For the first time in my 
physical life, | was taught that a 
movement itself was less impor- 
tant than the process of learning to 
do it right and that what the other 
people in the class were doing 
needn’t matter to me. I should 
also say that this was the first 
time in my life I regarded a dance 
teacher as a human being, a devel- 
opment that I do not attribute to 
my adulthood. 

I felt like a blind man seeing 


light for the first time. I thought I 


was beginning to understand 
what dancers and athletes had 
known all along: that move- 
ments derived from the action of 
certain muscles with certain other 
muscles, and that you didn’t have 
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to know anatomy to understand 
what you were doing. (My pre- 
vious confusion had, clearly, been 
profound.) Mike Marshall, how- 
ever, who does know anatomy, 
says: ‘Athletes are superstitious 
because they don’t understand 
where their powers come from.” 
If that’s true, and’I’m sure it is, 
then maybe I was learning some- 
thing that shortstops and second 
basemen didn’t know. (For me, 
the only sport worth talking 
about is baseball, and I’ve always 
been a pushover for the way 
shortstops and second basemen 
look like ballet dancers when they 
make a tough play.) Well, I don’t 
want to lapse into lingua Cali- 
forniana; I just mean that, for the 
first time, I learned that muscle 
control was neither a matter of 
being lucky nor a product of end- 
less repetitions of tedious exer- 
cises imperfectly executed in the 
dark. 

Shelley defined for me the 
things the body works with (like- 
counterforces among its parts) 
and against (gravity, space — that 
is, literal, palpable space, not 
California metaphorical space). 
Some exercises teach the boun- 
daries of the various parts (head 
and neck, shoulders and ribs) and 
others teach where the boun- 
daries are merely arbitrary (“The 
back of the neck is a part of the 
spine.) Taking elements from 
ballet and modern dance, Shelley 
manages to convey the strength 
and importance of the pelvis as a 
dynamic source of power and en- 
ergy and as a stable support for 
the whole body. 

Stomach muscles had always 
seemed to me what you did spe- 
cific, painful exercises for so you 
wouldn’t have to wear a girdle in 
your old age, but Shelley doesn’t 
teach stomach-muscle exercises to 
flatten the tummy (which she 
says isn’t normal for an adult 
anyway). She makes you want to 
strengthen your stomach muscles, 
not for penance, but because you 
know that your legs and ribs and 
lower back all work better and 


ever seem to weigh less wher™ 


they get the support they need 
from the stomach, or, better yet, 
from the counterforces between 
the stomach and buttock muscles. 
The first time I realized that if I 
used my stomach muscles I would 
not fall on my face when the 
Green Line made the turn from 
Prudential to Copley, I knew the 
ghosts were on their way out. 
Never mind the ghosts — my 
body and I were finally on the 
same team. 

One day at Shelley’s barre, I 
remembered that I’d stood at a 
barre 20 years or so before, and it 
seemed like another life. The 
grand plie became an exquisite 
torture for me, a battle for con- 
trol — my body and me against 
gravity. And we're winning. * 


Disco 


Continued from page 3 
fast, yet notoriously unsexy. It 
makes you want to go up and 
down, not in and out. 

Speaking of sexy, the only 
dance I can think of that is indig- 
enous to disco is ‘the bump,” 
which takes advantage of disco’s 
peculiar sexuality. It was espe- 
cially suitable to early disco 
songs, which played against the 
thump-thump beat much more 
than today’s strictly enforced 
beat-per-minute cuts do; the 
Hues Corporation’s ‘Rock the 
Boat’’ was a perfect song to bump 
to. When I first saw two guys do- 
ing the bump in a Houston disco 
five years ago, I thought it was 
the most erotic thing I'd ever seen 
two people do in public; in the 
stage version of The Wiz, when 
Dorothy broke into a hot bump 
with the Scarecrow, it was sensa- 
tional. I lost interest in that partic- 
ular dance, I think, after I spied 
two blond teenagers at a Beach 
Boys concert doing the bump to 
“California Girls’; afd possibly 
its function as a contact-dance 


vf 


was taken over by the variations 
on the Latin hustle that Saturday 
Night Fever popularized. 

Of course, many. people who 
frequent discos can barely put 
two steps together, and that’s all 
right, too. In the liberated tradi- 
tion of ‘00s rock ‘n’ roll dancing, 
disco doesn’t require that anyone 
know the steps. After all, it didn't 
take George Balanchine to create 
the frug, the pony, the watusi, 
and the jerk — or to perform 
them. One might even say that 
the idea of disco dances contra- 
dicts the idea of disco music if 
you're used to dancing a certain 
way to one song and a different 
way to the next. At a disco, the 
music isn’t separated into dis- 
tinct songs; you can literally 
dance the same dance all night. 
It’s best, though, given the free- 
dom of the music, to make up 
your own. (See accompanying 
box.) Boring disco dancers will 
practice the same routine all the 
time just so they can show off 
every weekend. Interesting 


’ dancers can make up their own 


scenarios and elaborate steps on 
the spot, and then toss them 
away. Most people, I suspect, 
draw on leftovers from whatever 
kind of dancing their teenaged 
peer group did, little bits they see 
and like in other dancers, and 
their own cosmic boogie to arrive 
at an inimitable personal style. 
That’s why at a disco you never 
hear ‘May I have this dance?” 
but simply ‘Do you want to 


dance?” 
e 


Books 


Continued from page 7 

edition of. After-Images (Vin- 
tage, 466 pp., $4.95), have 
none of this retrospective 
allure. Which is, apart from 
the sheer literary pleasure 
they provide, the best thing about 
them. Readers of the New York- 
er, of course, need no introduc- 
tion to Croce’s gifts as a stylist 


“and critic. But to a newcomer to 


the art form she elucidates, her re- 
views have the added advantage 
of immediacy — of verifiability. 
.Croce’s essays, written between 
1966 and 1977, are, for the most 
part, about dancers and choreog- 
raphers working right now. A 
reader can go to a Pilobolus con- 
cert, for example, and then go 
home and read Croce’s careful ac- 
counting of just what the group 
does and what it doesn’t do — and 
decide if he saw what she saw — 
and, if not, why not. Sometimes 
this can be a deeply depressing 
experience — as when a Bejart bal- 
let, or an Arpino ballet or an Ail- 
ey ballet thrills you in the theater 
and you consult Croce only to 
find out how pathetically little it 
took to thrill you. Harsh though 
she often is to choreographers 
who don’t happen to be George 
Balanchine, Twyla Tharp or 
Merce Cunningham, she is a use- 
ful antidote to the kind of blind- 
ly delighted criticism so often 
found in daily newspapers. And 
even if, in the end, one comes to 
the conclusion that she’s wrong, 
say, about Alwin Nikolais, who 
can dispute her contention that, 
“No effect is ever so magical on 
the stage that it can’t destroy it- 
self by giving away its secrets too 
soon’? Or with her contention 
that this is a problem in Niko- 
lais’s work? In fact, even if one 
has never seen a Nikolais con- 
cert, one must bow to Croce’s 
delicate, point-by-point analysis 
of his work — and of that of every 
other choreographer she writes 
about. 

The nice thing about all this 
reading which, by the way, re- 
quires the investment of less than 
$30, is that after it’s all done, you 
can take a novice to the ballet and 
explain, as everyone around you 
shouts ‘Bravo,’’ how the danc- 
er's flashy, self-absorbed per- 
formance betrayed the spirit of 
the ballet. For less than the price 
of one of those glossy ballet pic- 
ture books, you can become your 
own dance critic. e 
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Four Dimensions 
in Dance 


The Boston Ballet closes its 15th season itis four 
exciting and very different ballets. 
May 17, 18, 19 at 8 p.m.—May 20 at 2:30 p.m. 









An American premiere! 

@ Directors Kirsten Ralov and 
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Cuibono?— A new ballet 
by resident choreographer 
M Ron Cunningham set to a 
demanding score by Bartok. A 
world premiere! 


Tickets: $15, 12.9, 6, 4.° 
Loge: $25 ($10 tax deductible) 
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Woody Allen’s “Manhattan” is a Jack Rollins-Charles H. Joffe Produc- 
tion released by United Artists, a Transamerica Company. 

The new film was produced by Joffe and directed by Allen from an orig- 
inal screenplay written by Allen and Marshall Brickman. 

“Manhattan” reunites Allen with the same collaborative team that 
created the multi-award-winning “Annie Hall,” namely producer Joffe, co- 
writer Brickman, cinematographer Gordon Willis, production designer Mel 
Bourne, executive producer Robert Greenhut, and Allen's perennial co-star 
Diane Keaton. 

Also topcast in the new motion picture are Michael Murphy, Mariel 
Hemingway, Meryl Streep and Anne Byrne. 


WHO'S WHO IN THE CAST 

In the new Woody Allen film, actor Michael Murphy continues an asso- 
ciation he started with Woody a few years ago when both performed in 
Martin Ritt’s “The Front.” Murphy, recognized as being among the bright- 
est of new stars, first came to critical and public attention as a member of 
Robert Altman’s now-famous “stock company,” along with other rapidly 
rising performers as Keith Carradine, Shelley Duvall and Tom Skerritt. For 
Altman, Murphy has done “Brewster McCloud,” “That Cold Day in the 
Park,” “MacCabe and Mrs. Miller,” and “Nashville.” Murphy will also be 
recognized by audiences for his appearances in “What's Up, Doc?,” 
“Phase IV” and television's “The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pitman.” 
Murphy's most recent screen appearances have been opposite Glenda 
Jackson in “The Class of Miss MacMichael” and as Jill Clayburgh’s er- 
rant husband in “An Unmarried Woman.” 

Following in the footsteps of her successful sisters Joan, (best-selling 
novelist and author of “Rosebud”) and Margaux (top model, turned ac- 
tress) young Mariel Hemingway is the third granddaughter of legendary 
novelist Ernest Hemingway to reach the public eye. Having made her mo- 
tion picture debut opposite her sister Margaux in the film “Lipstick,” 
Mariel received great critical notice in a demanding dramatic part. This 
she followed with a starring role in the television drama “| Want To Keep 
My Baby.” Mariel makes her comedy debut in “Manhattan.” 

Undoubtedly the fastest-rising young actress in the U.S. today, Meryl 
Streep has already been accoladed for her work in television (an Emmy 
Award for her performance in “Holocaust’), in motion pictures (both an 
Academy Award nomination and the National Society of Film Critics Award 
for Best Supporting Actress in “The Deer Hunter”) and in the theatre (a 
Tony nomination for her Broadway triumph in Tennessee Williams’ “27 
Wagons Full of Cotton”). Among her numerous New York stage credits 

_are: Andrei Serban’s controversial production of “The Cherry Orchard” (at 
Lincoln Center); “The Taming of the Shrew” (at the Delacorte Theatre in 
Central Park); and, most recently, Thomas Babe’s-new play “Taken in 
Marriage” (at Joseph Papp’s Public Theatre). Meryi, who made her mo- 
tion picture debut in “Julia,” also stars in two more films scheduled for re- 
lease this year: “The Senator” (co-starring Alan Alda) and “Kramer vs. 
Kramer” (with Dustin Hoffman) in addition to “Manhattan.” 

No doubt inspired by the success of her husband. Dustin Hoffman, Anne 
Byrne, makes her own bid for stardom in “Manhattan.” A professional bai- 
lerina of long standing. Anne Byrne began her acting career playing her 
real-lite husband’s on-screen wife in the motion picture ‘Papillon.’ 
Though this was littie more than a cameo, the tall beauty did catch the eye 
of Italian filmmaker Lina Wertmuller, who hired Mrs. Hoftman for a fea- 
tured role in her English ianguage debut film “The End of The World in Our 
Usual Bed in A Night Full of Rain,” opposite Giancarlo Giannini and Can- 
dice Bergen, her most recent screen appearance before starting work with 
Allen 
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at the Sack Paris Cinema 
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by John David Ober 


“C) enology, the study of wine-making, has de- 


veloped more in the decades since World 

War II than in the hundred years before 
1945,” claims a prominent local purveyor. Whether one 
agrees, it is plain that chemistry, technology and the ad- 
vance of viticulture have led, in very short order, to the 
production of some magnificent Chardonnays, Ries- 
lings and Cabernet Sauvignons (California is a good 
case in point). Hundreds of small vineyards have 
started production within the past decade, and these so- 
called ‘‘boutique’’ wines are in great demand and short 
supply. 

What is less well-known is that cheese-making also 
underwent some remarkable developments in the years 
after the war. To the delight of cheese fanciers, new 
methods of manufacture, aging and shipping, as well as 
the creation of entirely new types of cheese (like the 
noble French triple cremes), provided greater availabil- 
ity and heretofore unheard-of variety. 

The selfsame technology, together with the sacro- 
sanct rules of mass-marketing, has also had some less 
propitious consequences, the very mention of which is 
apt to send a cheese-lover into fits of apoplexy or bouts 
of depression. The worst of these untoward trends, as 
most cheese people see it, is the ubiquitous appearance 
of ‘‘processing,”’ which, in the words of one cheese 
merchant, “amounts to vulcanization — it’s fine for 
rubber, death to cheese.’’ Indeed, he has a point. Pro- 
cessed cheese is made by grinding one or more vari- 
eties, adding an emulsifier and heating this homoge- 
nous mass until the micro-organisms in it are killed. 
Such cheeses, which are found on the shelves of every 
supermarket, can never develop age, character or per- 


sonality because the ripening process has been put to 
death. Cheese experts do not mince words when they 
describe the genre: ‘‘mongrels of the cheese world,” 


” 


sniffs one; “solidified floor wax,” snarls another; ‘’a 
moron-like, rindless child by sterilization out of tin- 
foil,’’ writes a third. 

Yet in the United States alone, more than a third of 
the cheese produced is processed. Why? Because this 
plastic product obeys the cardinal rules of mass-mar- 
keting: 1) it is cheaper; 2) it can be readily transported 
without being damaged; 3) its blandness appeals to the 
greatest majority of consumers — or at least offends the 
smallest number; 4) most important, it has a long shelf 
life, being more durable than most automobile tires. 

Another bane of the cheese-lover’s existence is the 
decline in the quality of cheddars. Here, too, the man- 
dates of mass-marketing prevail. It has become nearly 
impossible to find cheddar produced on farms from un- 
pasteurized milk and properly aged. Early settlers in 
America brought with them from England both recipes 
and knowledge of “‘cheddaring,”’ a method of turning 
and stacking the blocks of compressed curd. Ironic, 
then, that at the very time after World War II when 
Europeai: cheese-makers were becoming more inven- 
tive, American cheddars were becoming increasingly 
uniform and bland. 

All of which is not to denigrate the superb cheeses 
made in Vermont, Wisconsin and elsewhere in the US; 
the only problem is to find them. Most of the local 
shops we visited carry some unusual American cheeses. 
There are, moreover, small producers who sell only at 
the factory or directly to customers by mail. The heirs 
of Calvin Coolidge, for example, make and ship a deli- 
cious, mild cheese named after the hamlet of Plym- 
outh, Vermont, where their cheese-house is located; in 
Newton, Iowa, a family better-known for its washing 


machines produces and mails a fine blue-veined cheese 
called Maytag. 

Few would argue with the view that France remains 
the cheese capital. As any visitor soon learns, no French 
restaurant worthy of the term would dream of relin- 
quishing the cheese course, which comes between salad 
and dessert in a full French meal. It would be hard to 
say which of two American habits is more appalling to 
French visitors stateside: the consumption of salad be- 
fore the main course, or the presentation of rich des- 
sert cheeses like Camembert or Brie with cocktails and 
aperitifs. 

The importance of cheese in the French regimen was 
summarized graphically in an old-world fashion by 
Brillat-Savarin (for whom, incidentally, a magnificent 
triple creme has been named). ‘‘Dessert without cheese 
is like a beautiful woman with only one eye,” wrote the 
kitchen philosopher. France alone produces every 
known kind of cheese under more than 300 different 
labels. Many of them never leave the country. Even so, 
an informal survey of Boston shops offers proof that a 
greater number of French cheeses is available than ever 
before, although the pasteurization required — for ob- 
vious reasons — by US law has adversely affected the 
taste of the greatest French cheeses. 

Many other European countries are also major pro- 
ducers and exporters of cheeses, some of which are ob- 
vious imitations of the French originals. Rather than 
analyze the cheeses of each country in turn, however, it 
is more useful to present a general classification of 
types according to various methods of manufacture. 

Triple cremes. These luscious cheeses were devel- 
oped in France in the decade following World War II. A 
true triple creme is made of cows’ milk enriched with 
cream and contains 75 percent butterfat, which places it 
beyond the pale for dieters. At this writing, the makers 
of one of the most popular triple cremes, Belletoile, 
have reportedly gone out of business, but you will find 
Boursault, Brillat-Savarin, L’Explorateur and Saint An- 
dre in local cheese shops. Prices for these richest and 
creamiest of cheeses are necessarily steep, but serving 
portions would normally be small. 

Double cremes. With a butterfat content of at least 
60 percent, these cheeses have existed in France for 
about a century and are now produced elsewhere in 
Europe with some interesting variations. La Bouille, Ca- 
price des Dieux and Supreme des Ducs resemble the 
French Camemberts or Bries, although most of them are 
richer than their more famous ancestors. The Danes 
produce some remarkable double cremes, such as 
Crema Dania, which was developed in Copenhagen 20 
years ago by Henrik Tholstrup and contains 72 per- 
cent butterfat, and Blue Castello, which combines the 
soft, creamy texture of a double creme with blue vein- 
ing. 

Bloomy-rind, flowery-rind or downy-rind. Al- 
though some triple and double cremes have a light, 
downy rind, the principal cheeses in this category are 
Camembert — the best of which comes, as it always has, 
from Normandy — and the queen of cheeses, Brie. The 
former has a butterfat content of 45 to 50 percent, while 
the latter's ranges between 45 and 60 percent. (The 
richest Bries therefore qualify as double 
cremes.) The white, bloomy rind on Camemberts and 
Bries is created through treatment with Penicillium can- 
didum mold. These cheeses always ripen from the rind 
inward; a hard center is usually a sign of insufficient 
age, although it is difficult to judge a wheel that has 

Continued on page 8 
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come straight from refrigeration. 
Many countries produce bloomy- 
rind cheeses, but few astute cheese- 
lovers would argue that Brie de Meaux, 
which comes from the village of the 
same name some 25 kilometers east of 
Paris, is not superior to all others. It is 
available locally in versions with 50 and 
60 percent butterfat. 

Washed rind. Most of these cheeses 
— Beaumont, Havarti, Pont L’Eveque, 
Port Salut, Reblochon, Saint Paulin, 
Tilsit, Tomme de Savoie, to name some 
of the best-known — were originally 
made by monastic orders. They are mild 
and semi-soft when young, strong and 
highly ammoniated when old. During the 
initial ripening period, the rinds are 
washed with salt water or a variety of 
other liquids, including brandy, to keep 
the center from drying out as it ages. 

Hard-cooked or Swiss style. These 
popular cheeses (not to be confused 
with processed varieties) are practically 
synonymous with Switzerland. They 
are made by heating the curd, often in 
the very whey that has been drained off, 
and then pressing it into giant hoops. 
These molds are submerged in brine, 
cooled and stored at 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The expanding gas — not a little 
man with an apple corer — creates the 
holes. Emmentaler, Gruyere, Raclette 


and Appenzeller, the last of which is 
soaked in cider or white wine, are the 
best-known hard-cooked, pressed 
cheeses from Switzerland. The French 
have also made an excellent Gruyere, 
called Comte, since the 13th century, 
and the Norwegians have developed 
their own, modern version of hard- 
cooked cheese — the omnipresent Jarls- 
berg. 

Blue-veined. The best-known blue, 
Roquefort, has been made in Aquitaine 
since the time of the Roman Empire. 
Unlike other blue-veins, Roquefort is 
made from ewes’ milk, and the curd is 
injected with Penicillium roqueforti 
mold, which develops naturally in rye 
bread. The cheeses are aged in lime- 
stone caves. Two other spectacular 
blue-veins — Stilton and Gorgonzola — 
are ranked among the world’s greatest 
cheeses. The former is made only in 
England, where it originated some 200 
years ago; it is less salty than Roque- 
fort and is often described as a blue- 
veined cheddar. The latter, the creami- 
est of the blue-veins, has been made in 
the Po Valley for more than 1000 years. 
The cheese is injected with Penicillium 
glaucum mold and, like all blue-veined 
cheeses, it ripens from the center out- 
ward. In 1950, the French began pro- 
ducing Bleu de Bresse, a creamy blue- 
veined cheese patterned after Gorgon- 


zola; a similar French invention, Pipo 
Creme, is also available in Boston shops. 
Cheddars. As we noted before, these 
cheeses are made by ‘‘cheddaring,”’ a 
method of cutting, stacking and turn- 
ing the pieces of curd in the vat. Local 
shops usually carry a number of im- 
ported English cheddars, among them 
Double Gloucester, Cheshire, Wens- 
leydale and — from Wales — Caer- 
philly. The French also produce a not- 
able cheddar in the Auvergne hills, and 
it is called Cantal. Canada makes excel- 
lent cheddars from unpasteurized milk, 
the best-known of which is probably 
Black Diamond. Vermont, New York, 
California Monterey and Texas Long- 
horn are, of course, well-known. 
Italian grana-style. These extremely 
hard cheeses are customarily used for 
grating, and the most familiar is surely 
Parmigiano, a label that, unfortunately, 
covers a variety of inferior cheeses from 
Italy. Look for Parmigiano Reggiano, 
which is available locally in cheese 
shops and in Italian markets (always 
buy it by the piece, and grate it as 
needed). Italy also produces some 
granas from ewes’ milk, all of them 
called Pecorino. The best-known are 
Romano, Sardo from Sardinia and 
Canestrato from Sicily. 
Chevres. The most delicate of the 
Continued on page 30 
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‘Brewed to the highest standards in thehome of Fred 


by Howard Litwak 


rewing beer at home isn’t what it 
B used to be, which is probably just 

as well. Lacking today’s commer- 
cially packaged brewers’ yeast and malt 
syrups, old-time home brewers had to 
make these ingredients themselves, a 
tedious project that required bulky 
equipment and produced uncertain re- 
sults. Technical knowledge was neither 
common nor readily available, which 
probably explains why the efforts of 
amateur brewers led to two popular at- 
titudes about home brew: that it’s like- 
ly to explode while fermenting and that 
it tastes terrible if it doesn’t. Finally (in 
case you thought such nonsense ended 
entirely in 1933), home brewers were, 
until February of this year, breaking the 
law. 

Not that illegality stopped anyone. 
The effort to keep people from brew- 
ing their own beer was no more suc- 
cessful than the rest of Prohibition, and 
a new federal law simply recognizes this 
reality. Under the law, a single adult 
may brew as much as 100 gallons a year, 
while an adult residing in a household 
with at least one other adult may brew 
up to 200 gallons. This restriction is no 

Continued on page 18 





How to be a hero for less than $4 


a : a by Stu Cohen 
ows * ack in New York, in the early 
B ‘60s, the Automat was always a 
great place to go for a cheap date. 
The cuisine certainly wasn’t haute, but 
it was filling and inexpensive. Horn and 
Hardart made particularly good baked 
macaroni and cheese, if memory serves. 
And there was built-in entertainment: 
you could listen to the conversations at 
surrounding tables and watch the 
strange array of fellow diners for whom 
the Automat was a kind of home away 
from home. Afterward, you could 
wander through the city or try to win 
stuffed animals at the Times Square 
game palaces. 

In Cambridge, not too many years 
later, the old Hayes-Bickford cafeteria 
was the same sort of place: somewhere 
to go for cheap, filling meals before 
rambling over to the Harvard Square or 
one of the other inexpensive movie 
houses in the area. 

Alas, the Automats are all but gone, 
as are the Hayes-Bickfords and many of 
the places like them. They've been re- 
placed, it seems, by the likes of Burger 
King, McDonald’s, Chicken Delight 
and Taco Jack — economic equivalents, 
true, but places that lack the shop-worn 
sympathy of the old spas. It’s just not 
the same. 

At the same time, there’s got to be an 
alternative to sit-down meals in the 
standard restaurants. They’re getting 
awfully expensive, and — given the re- 
sults of President Carter’s wage-and- 
price stabilization campaign — promise 
to become more so. It’s about time to ex- 
plore off the beaten track. 

Some weeks ago, for example, I hap- 

~ pened to be visiting a relative in the 
> Mount Auburn Hospital, in Cambridge, 
Photo by Rick Hornick; models, Steve Aucoin and Gina Yavods, Art and went to the cafeteria there for din- 
ner. I had seafood Newburg, made with 

shrimp, scallops and large chunks of 

whitefish in a fine sauce that included 

cheese (not strictly according to Joy of 

Cooking, but tasty nonetheless). It came 

served on a bed of rice and, wonder of 


wonders, it came for less than $2. I’ve 
also sampled Mount Auburn’s spaghetti 
with meatballs, which was ample and 
surprisingly good. The meatballs were 
nicely spiced and the sauce was tasty, 


though it could have used a little more 
garlic. But what do you want for $1.31 


(including beverage)? Other recent 
entrees have been baked chicken ($1.28) 
and a delicious shrimp casserole ($1.43); 
the menu changes daily. 

The Mount Auburn cafeteria also 


serves sandwiches and soups (38 cents a 
Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 10 

cup, 53 cents a bowl), and features a 
very respectable salad bar (83 cents for a 
small portion, $1.20 for a large one). 
The ingredients are fresh and have in- 
cluded, in addition to the usual fare, 
three-bean salad, corn relish, peaches, 
cauliflower and other vegetables in a 
vinaigrette, and a rather good Green 
Goddess dressing. There is a fairly wide 
selection of desserts, too. 

The setting is institutional but warm, 
thanks in part to the walls and carpet- 
ing. As a bonus, the cafeteria is divided 
into smoking and non-smoking sec- 
tions. It’s open from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. 


during the week and from 4:30 to 6 
p.m. on Saturdays and Sundays. And, 
after a leisurely dinner, you can always 
wander over to the maternity ward and 
look at the new babies. Even if that’s 
not to your taste, consider how cheer- 
ing it could be to eat dinner in a hospital 
cafeteria when you know there are no 
sick friends or relatives awaiting your 
visit. 

Dining in an academic setting is a 
somewhat different experience. Take 
MIT, for example. Well, you've got to 
find the cafeteria at MIT first. There 
are, in fact, several scattered around the 
campus, but the best I’ve found is in 
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Building 50. Start by locating the tallest 
building around — the one with all the 
funny-looking scientific equipment on. 
top. That’s the Earth and Planetary 
Sciences building; directly in front of it 
is a beautiful Calder sculpture, and in 
front of that is Building 50, which 
fronts on Memorial Drive. 

Again, as with Mount Auburn, the 
food is good and cheap. A recent spe- 
cial was well-prepared roast chicken, 
with vegetable or salad, a roll, Jell-O or 
ice cream and a beverage, all for $2.05. 
The cafeteria also offered baked had- 
dock ($1.65), a large pork-cutlet sand- 
wich ($1.25) and spaghetti ($1.10). 
There was a tasty beef-vegetable-and- 
rice soup (40 cents a cup, 50 cents a 
bowl). The salads come already pre- 
pared and are as fresh as, if less inter- 
esting than, those at Mount Auburn. 

The cafeteria is basically one very 
large room, decorated with murals and 
surrounded by windows. And the 
conversation over meals is great: where 
else can you listen to discussions of the 
very latest developments in nuclear 
technology or microbiology, ocean 
archaeology or linguistics? The cafeteria 
is open every weekday for lunch and 
from 5 to 7 p.m. for dinner. 

For after-dinner entertainment, right 
next door in Building 14, is an art 
gallery in the corridor and a sculpture 
garden in the courtyard. (This month, 
the corridor is featuring an exhibit of 
pastels and paintings by Paul Brown 
and Stuart Diamond.) Also in Building 
14 is the Hayden Gallery, which is open 
every day until 4 p.m., and on Wednes- 
day evenings from 6 to 9 p.m. (The 
gallery is currently showing a work 
apiece by sculptors Ed Rothfarb and 
Peter Berg — monumental, architectural 
constructions, the kind you can walk 
around inside of.) 

Harvard is also reputed to have 
several good places to eat. Friends at the 
new John F. Kennedy School of 
Government report that the cafeteria 
there is excellent and inexpensive. The 
building itself, the newest one on the 
Harvard campus, is beautiful inside, 
and close enough to the Charles to make 
walks a convenient as well as a pleasing 
way to burn off the calories. 

On the same side of the river, you can 
go the Middlesex County Courthouse 
for lunch and go to see a trial after- 
ward. We certainly paid enough for the 
construction of that building to make its 
use worthwhile. 

Obviously, this is not an exhaustive 
list of places to find cheap eats. But then 
part of the fun is finding them. Just to 
start with, think of all the other college 
and university cafeterias in the metro- 
politan area. To someone who can still 
remember culinary horrors from school 
days, the institutional food I’ve sampled 
recently seems surprisingly good. And a 
cheap date has to start somewhere. O 
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“the grotto of Boston restaurants.’’ Neatly 


tucked away on a narrow street in Bay Vil- 
lage, the quiet elegance of Nine Knox is reminis- 
cent of decades long gone, but the redecorated, 
intimate dining room, cozy atmosphere and lack 


of ostentation belong very much to the present. 

After a fallow period, Nine Knox is once again 
serving good food under the earnest stewardship 
of Jimmy Hulme, who began his association with 
the restaurant many years ago as a part-time 
waiter. The dining room has been redone in a 
color scheme of rich brown and white, with a 
decorative cloth frieze of many hues, and we no- 
ticed that the lovely chandelier had been dis- 
mantled and thoroughly cleaned, pendant by 
pendant. Enormous white napkins on dark table- 
cloths, soft and glowing lamps, open salt and 
pepper cellars, old Thai silver, and soft Baroque 
music create a luminous atmosphere; the restau- 
rant is small, seating a maximum of 28, and tables 
are arranged to afford a sense of privacy even 
when the room is busy. Dinner is by reservation 
only, and on Saturday night, beef Wellington is 
the sole entree. 

Each table is set with attractive water glasses 
filled with ice and water and a refreshing slice of 
lemon. Dinner for two begins with a choice of 
aperitif from the limited list: dry, medium and 
sweet sherry, Kir, red or blond Dubonnet, dry 
and sweet vermouth. 

Chef Elaine Murphy shares Hulme’s com- 
mitment to quality. Not only is she in charge of 
the range and ovens, but she also handles the 
daily food orders. The policy of seating guests by 
reservation only means that Murphy can pur- 
chase the freshest ingredients in just the quan- 
tity needed each evening. The superb lamb chops 
and the delectable filet mignon in the beef Wel- 
lington came, we learned, from John Dewar and 
Co. of Newton Centre, one of Boston’s best pur- 
veyors of fine meat. Similarly, the small but se- 
lect wine list is made up of items from Classic 


. Wines, one of the city’s leading import and 
at. 1 I le. } 6) z tree wholesale houses. 

Nine Knox does not customarily serve bread 
and butter, although fresh bread was provided 
with our snail course for the purpose of soaking 
Wine list up the fragrant butter of garlic.and parsley. The 

salad is ordinarily brought after the soup and ap- 

Aperitifs petizer but before the main course. If you prefer, 

Macon Villages Cellier de la Barre 1976 (half bottle) as we normally do, to have it after the entree 

Chateau Lyonnat Lussac-St. Emilion 1967 (since vinegar and wine are incompatible), tell 
your waiter so at the beginning of the meal. 

Menu The soup was an interesting variation on an 

old French classic, potage Parmentier (the most 

: : famous relative — an American invention — is 

penne She buster vichyssoise, which is usually served cold). At 

Nine Knox, Murphy had used onion in place of 

Beef Wellington leeks. To the base of light cream, she had added a 

or generous amount of chopped watercress, enough 

Lamb chops Prince Orloff pepper to heat it up and a dose of sherry. The 

Garnish of fresh vegetables hallmark of good Parmentier or vichyssoise is 

Nine Knox. Pie texture. The use of an electric blender, for ex- 

Coffee ample, will destroy the light, granular quality of 

the potatoes and leave the soup smooth and char- 

Continued on page 16 
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Cream of onion and potato soup with watercress 
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Now I present to you the answer, Villa Francesca! Directly across the 
street from the original Francesca’s. 

Villa Francesca will feature two rooms. One of which will have a bar 
and serve as a waiting area for those patrons who wish to dine at 
Francesca’s or Villa Francesca. Espresso and Capuccino will also be 
served. The other will be for dining and will seat approximately 40 
people. How Villa Francesca will differ from the original Francesca’s is 
that reservations are accepted. 

During your dinner Italian songs will be sung by a fine vocalist 
roaming around from table to table. 


Villa Francesca 


150 Richmond Street, Boston 
I hope to see you all very soon! Bill Ranauro, Chef and Proprietor 


Son of Fresh Pond 4 Peking 


Peking comes to the Pru n muden £ tal 


by John David Ober 


Peking on Prudential: 903 Boylston Street, Boston; 536-1850; open 
and serving luncheon specials from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily; open MANDARIN SZECHUAN 


with full menu service from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily; at this writ- 
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ing, no liquor; American Express accepted; the handicapped will 
want to know that all facilities are a street level. CUISINE 

Some local Mandarin-Szechwan restaurants still do the classic 
dishes well; if you like the fare at Peking on Fresh Pond, then you 903 Boylston Street 
will like it at the recently opened offspring, which offers a shorter 
bien “ i same menu with T.P. Liu in charge of the kitchen Tel. 536-1850 

uring the daytime. ‘ 

oe recent first meal at Peking on Prudential lived up to the ex- Open Daily 11 A.M. - 10 P.M. 
pectations built up by experiences at Fresh Pond. 

Pan-fried ravioli or dumplings (six for $2.55) were larger than e 
those served by most restaurants, with reasonably tender dough and O Fresh ond. 
an especially tasty filling of ground pork, scallions and spices. In nm 
addition to a hot _—<ae ary combination, - hon 
serves an excellent sauce of grated ginger to accompany the ravioli. 

Be - ° raion plac of the Grand ge Chicken en 3. 307 Fresh Pond Parkway 
which he claims as his own version: tender morsels of chicken, 
oa? ap 9 of “7 > peanuts, and ap oli po ppce Tel. 354-0850 
of celery — all coated with a tangy, smooth sauce rendered fiery hot = 
to our specification. A M . A M 

As a foil to cool the taste buds, we ordered Moo Shu Pork ($4.35). Open Daily 11 11 PM, 1 Saturdays 
Even better than the same dish at Fresh Pond, it was a harmonious U) 
delight of different textures and flavors rather than soggy cabbage -)" , 
with petrified scrambled egg. We ended with a blaze by requesting 
park pte ior beef ($6.90), actually the restaurant's version of deep- 
fried beef with celery. 

I also enjoyed Mr. Liu’s Chungking, or twice-cooked, pork 
($4.35), also available at Fresh Pond, the dish which gave him his 
American connection years ago when he prepared it for a US 
government official in China. 

In its newest embodiment across from Prudential Center, the Pek- 
ing still seems to be one of the most consistent of the Mandarin- 
Szechwan restaurants in greater Boston. Here, at least the staples of 


this cuisine, as we know it, bear the imprint of a single hand — when 
the kitchen is in top form. It would be hard to mistake Liu’s version 
of a dish for other local renditions, no matter which you ultimately 
prefer. 























Continued from page 14 

acterless. At Nine Knox, the tex- 
ture was just right. Grainy, but with- 
out lumps. 

According to legend, a Frenchman in- 
vented and sold rubber snails during 
World War II in order to compensate 
for the shortage of that delicacy from 
Burgundy. In order to mask his decep- 
tion, the unscrupulous purveyor 
instructed cooks to use more garlic in 
the preparation. Although he purport- 
edly came to a bad end, many chefs con- 
tinued to follow his wayward advice. 
They obliterated the delicate taste of the 
garden critters beneath a flood of gar- 
lic. At Nine Knox, butter, parsley and 
garlic were used judiciously to enhance 
rather than smother the snails in their 
shells. The dish was correctly pre- 
sented, with double underliners. 

The salad served at the restaurant is 
made with an unusual combination of 
the freshest ingredients: red-leaf and 
Boston lettuce, snow-pea pods, radish 
rosettes and sprigs of fresh dill or fen- 
nel. This melange is dressed in a tangy, 
mustard vinaigrette and attractively 
presented family-style, so that each 
diner may take as much as he wants. We 
found that the salad offered a refresh- 
ing interlude at this point in the meal, 
provided that the crisp Macon Villages 
had been drunk and the Chateau Lyon- 


nat not yet been begun. 

There is no printed menu at Nine 
Knox, and it is left to the waiter to tell 
guests what is available. There are al- 
ways three entrees, and one of them is 
always the house specialty, beef Wel- 
lington. The other two, along with the 
soup and appetizer, are changed every 
week or two. In consultation with 
Hulme, we agreed that it would be an 
interesting departure from routine to 
sample two main courses, either one or 
both of which will be available as an en- 
tree on the Phoenix dinner for two. Sim- 
ply make your reservation at least a 
week in advance, avoid Saturday night 
and specify which dish — beef or lamb 
— you prefer. 

Over many decades, Nine Knox has 
become practically synonymous with 
beef Wellington in Boston, and for good 
reason. An ample piece of prime ten- 
derloin was completely trimmed of fat 
and sinew. Lightly coated with pate, the 
meat was then sealed in a casing of 
good, commercial puff pastry and 
quickly baked. The exterior had turned 
golden brown, the filet itself was pink 
and tender and the pate had melted and 
mingled with the meat’s natural juices 
to create a tasty sauce devoid of the 
harsh flavor of liver that can ruin the 
dish whenever a strong pate or too 
much of any pate is used. When all the 


ingredients are correctly managed, there 
are good arguments to be made for pre- 
ferring individual Wellingtons to the 
standard version, in which an entire 
tenderloin of beef is coated, wrapped, 
roasted and sliced for serving. 

If Wellington is your Waterloo, then 
place an order for lamb chops Prince 
Orloff when you telephone. The dish is 
a simplified rendition of the famous 
veal roast that goes by the same name. 
Two double-thick chops had been taken 
from a loin of lamb of the highest qual- 
ity (we had never seen larger tenderloin 
portions). Murphy had pan-broiled 
them to perfection — dark and crusty 
outside with a glowing pink interior. 
Each chop was spread with mushroom 
duxelles enriched with butter and 
cream, and the top was coated with 
mornay sauce, lightly glazed. We de- 
tected no onion soubise, which belongs 
in an authentic Orloff, but we did not 
miss the flavor as much with the lamb 
as we might have with veal. 

Each plate was beautifully garnished 
with half a tomato stuffed with du- 
chesse potatoes and broiled or baked, 
crisp buttered green beans, and juli- 
enne sticks of firm carrot served with a 
dollop of sour cream. A large sprig of 
watercress completed the arrangement. 

Make certain to have the Chateau 

Continued on page 18 
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Italian Cuisine 


Featuring 
Veal Patricca 
Veal a la Richmond 
Steak Pizziolla 


Reservation Accepted 
227-8226 


108 Richmond Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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on the tip of your fongue. 


“Costa do Sol”. 

In a glass by itself, or shared among 
friends ... with cheese or chateaubriand. 
Think of this vintage Portuguese Rose as 
an old friend ...dependable not demanding; 
authentic not pretentious. 


Costa do Sol. The right Rose. 
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Lyonnat opened at the beginning of the 
meal. It is an austere and slightly rough 
St. Emilion that needs plenty of air to 
develop a bit of complexity and finish. 
We found that it improved as the eve- 
ning went on. 

Nine Knox pie consists of whipped 
cream with three different flavorings, 
fresh bananas and strawberries mari- 
nated in orange liqueur and put in lay- 
ers into a crumb crust. Coffee with a 
touch of cinnamon was poured from 
elegant copper servers. 

We paid a visit to Murphy in the im- 
maculate kitchen and marveled that she 
had produced such splendid fare in a 
space that is smaller than many home 
galleys. The chef was understandably 
angry because four couples with reser- 
vations had failed to materialize, and 
she was thinking of ways to avoid wast- 
ing the food intended for them. The in- 
considerate ‘‘no show” is every restau- 
rateur's bane, but the guests who do 
come must have no inkling of the tribu- 
lations in the kitchen or the hardship 
imposed by feckless patrons. In the best 
tradition of restaurant service, our eve- 
ning was filled with radiant civility by 
Hulme and his attentive and hard- 
working staff. 

+ + * 


Nine Knox Street: 9 Knox Street (Bay 


Village), Boston; 482-3494; open for 
dinner by reservation only from 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. Monday through Friday; open 
for dinner — beef Wellington only — on 
Saturday, with seatings at 6 p.m. and 
9:30 p.m.; limited selection of aperitifs 
and wines, but no liquor or beer; no 
credit cards accepted; the restaurant is 
reached by a treacherous flight of ex- 
tremely steep stairs. 


This is another in a regular series of 
Savor articles that feature meals spe- 
cially prepared by accomplished local 
chefs. The general policy behind these 
enchanted evenings is as follows. Un- 
less otherwise noted, the prix fixe of 
these dinners for two — including spir- 
its and wines, tax and tip — is $75. For 
the menus, the chef has been asked to 
prepare his or her specialties — dishes 
that ordinarily do not appear on the res- 
taurant’s menu. These meals are avail- 
able to the public, but you should give 
at least two weeks’ notice and, if pos- 
sible, should avoid Friday and Satur- 
day nights in order to enjoy the 
kitchen’s best effort and the waiting 
staff's full attention. Most restaurants 
reserve the right to make some substi- 
tutions of comparable price and quality 
as a result of seasonal changes in the 
market and the availability of specific 
wines and ingredients. oO 


Brew 


Continued from page 9 

more enforceable than the old one, of 
course; then again, only a few people 
(some of them friends of mine) would 
know what to do with more than 200 
gallons annually. 

Why do people bother to brew their 
own? The main reason, popular preju- 
dice to the contrary notwithstanding, is 
taste. The home brewer disdains the 
Identikit taste of the standard Ameri- 
can beers, preferring whatever hearty, 
individual flavor he or she can create. 
Most home brewers are attracted to the 
expensive European imports when they 
drink store-bought; with experience, 
they find it’s possible to make a beer 
that seems every bit as good. 

Another attraction of home brew 
these days is that it contains nothing 
artificial. Karin Baker, who runs Wine 
Hobby, a mail-order supply house in 
Wakefield, says of home brewing, ‘‘It’s 
a very faddy business. It’s been on the 
pickup from the point of view of nat- 
ural ingredients and no preservatives. 
A few years ago, we sold a can of malt a 
month. Now we can’t keep it in stock.”’ 

Anne Sargeant, a home brewer who 
works at Soft As A Grape, a home- 
brewers’ supply store in Cambridge, out- 
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lines the minimum equipment neces- 
sary for home brewing as follows: a 
two-and-a-half-gallon pot, a strainer, a 
primary fermenter (such as an eight- to 
10-gallon garbage can), a six-gallon sec- 
ondary fermenter (which must be air- 
tight, unlike the primary fermenter), at 
least six feet of tubing for siphoning, a 
hydrometer (to measure specific grav- 
ity), a fermentation lock, bottles (the re- 
turnable variety — the nonreturnables 
just aren’t strong enough), a bottle-cap- 
per and caps. 

(There are four outlets in the Boston 
area for such special items as the fer- 
mentation lock and the capper. Soft As A 
Grape is the only storefront, while Wine 
Hobby, Wine-Art of Massachusetts, 
and New England Winemaking Supply 
all handle mail orders. All four are list- 
ed in the Yellow Pages.) 

Compare Sargeant’s list to the one in- 
cluded in a discussion of old-time brew- 
ing from a delightful book first pub- 
lished in 1932 as the Proceedings of the 
Company of Amateur Brewers, and re- 
published in 1973 as The Homemade 
Beer Book. ‘‘We will first consider the 
utensils of the old-time brewer,” it says. 
“The average family brewed large 
quantities of beer at a time, and the ves- 
sels were much larger than those to 
which you are accustomed.” The pas- 
sage goes on to enumerate the specific 
home-brewing hardware as such: a 40- 
gallon copper (a kind of tub), a gauge 
stick for reading the quantities in the 
copper, a 60-gallon mash tub, two six- 
foot mashing sticks, a 30-gallon tin tub, 
three or four rectangular pans to serve 
as coolers, two sets of bell-shaped casks 
for aging the beer, several three-gallon 
buckets, a saccharimeter (it’s an equiv- 
alent of the hydrometer), measures, a 
wooden funnel and a thermometer. All 
this to make “a single brewing of three 
barrels of beer of 18 gallons each.’’ And 
we haven't even discussed building the 
brewhouse. 

Today, once you've accumulated the 
equipment (which should run about 
$50), you'll find that there are as many 
methods of brewing beer as there are 
home brewers. Byron Burch’s Quality 
Brewing: A Guidebook for the Home 
Production of Fine Beers, a highly re- 
garded introductory text, offers a selec- 
tion of procedures as well as guidelines 
for formulating your own recipes. It all 
depends on the kind of taste you want. 
Wine Hobby’s Baker explains, ‘Each 
recipe gives a different outlook, a dif- 
ferent approach. People shouldn't try to 
combine 10 different recipes. You 
should work with one and then go from 
there. It’s not that involved once every- 
thing is put together. It gets as compli- 
cated as you let it.”’ 

To brew beer, you need malt, hops, 
yeast, sugar and water. The hops and 
the malt are the two primary influences 

Continued on page 20 
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on taste, and you can choose from a 
wide selection. Wine Hobby, for in- 
stance, features an assortment of lead- 
ing domestic and imported hops and 
light, dark, amber, plain and hopped 
malts. The yeast must be a dried, acti- 
vated brewers’ yeast. Here you're given a 
choice of ‘‘top-fermenting”’ yeast (for 
ales, bitters and stouts), ““bottom-fer- 
menting’ (for lagers) or even a special 
“‘cold-fermenting’’ type for lagers, 
should you really want to do it up. The 
sugar should be corn sugar. Cane sug- 
ar, unless it is inverted (which involves 
boiling it with citric acid), will make 
your beer too cidery. 

As for water, Baker says, ‘Water 
shouldn’t be overemphasized. If you're 
drinking the water, use it. Usually we 
give you a water conditioner. The hard- 
er the water, the better beer and ale you 
make.” 

Okay. You've got your equipment 
and you're ready to go. How do you do 
it? Here’s the method Anne Sargeant 
has developed for brewing dark beer. 

Take a can of John Bull dark, un- 
hopped malt extract and boil it with a 
gallon or two of water. When it is boil- 
ing, add two ounces of dry hops and let 
it boil another 45 minutes. Then add 
another half-ounce of the hops (known 


as ‘finishing hops’’) and continue boil- 
ing the mixture for another 10 minutes. 
Then repeat this step, this time boiling 
everything for five minutes. Strain the 
mixture into your primary fermenter, 
and pour in two-and-a-half pounds of 
corn sugar and additional water to make 
a total of five gallons. Let the mixture 
cool to room temperature. Using your 
hydrometer, measure the batch’s spe- 
cific gravity, which should be 1.036 to 
1.038. If it’s higher, add more water to 
bring it down; if it’s lower, add more 
sugar to bring it up. Then, if you want, 
you can add a yeast nutrient (an am- 
monium salt that makes the environ- 
ment more favorable to the action of the 
yeast). Then add the yeast itself. 
Within anywhere from a few hours to 
a day, the yeast will start foaming. This 
stage is called the primary fermenta- 
tion. Somewhere in the next five to sev- 
en days, the fermentation will slow 
down. At this point, measure the spe- 
cific gravity again. When it reaches 
1.020, siphon the mixture into your sec- 
ondary fermenter, which must be air- 
tight, since you want to prevent oxida- 
tion. Attach your fermentation lock to 
the secondary fermenter. This allows 
carbon dioxide to escape while pre- 
venting any air from entering. After 
another five to seven days, check the 


specific gravity. The beer should be 
nearly or completely flat. If the specific 
gravity is down to 1.005 or less, add 4/5 
cup of sugar (this ‘‘ primes” the beer for 
carbonation). 

You are now ready to siphon the mix- 
ture into bottles and cap them. The bot- 
tles should be stored upright in a cool 
place. You could drink it in a week, but 
the beer will be at its best after five to 
seven weeks of aging. 

An important requirement for home 
brewing is to keep everything scrupu- 
lously clean. Sterilize everything with 
Clorox and water or sodium metabisul- 
fite and water. Rinse things twice to 
eliminate all residues, and never use any 
kind of dish detergent. The slightest 
residue will encourage all kinds of nasty 
things to happen, the least of which is 
bad taste in your beer and the worst of 
which is exploding bottles. 

The proof, as some culinary sage 
once noted, is in the pudding. I speak as 
someone who drinks dark beer almost 
exclusively when I say that Sargeant’s 
beer is delicious, full-bodied, rich-tast- 
ing and easy going down — at least the 
equal of such domestics as Pryor Dou- 
ble Dark, Lowenbrau Dark and Schaef- 
fer Bock. The cost — about $8 a case. At 
a price like that, can you afford not to 
try some yourself? 0 
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Swiss Alps 


is proud to announce 
the opening of 


La Fondue 





Visit our new cocktail 
lounge at Mt. Auburn St. 


Specializing in cheese 
dishes and quiches. 
Full liquor license. 


Swiss Alps 
114 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


354-1366 


La Fondue 
56 Boylston St. 
Cambridge 
547-9256 
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Be 


Mexican 


by Sheryl Julian 


tion to European cooking than to the popular cuisines 

of our own hemisphere. Thus we've nurtured a typi- 
cally Yankee ignorance of many Mexican foods, and are slow 
to accept them in their authentic forms. 

With the recipes that follow goes a disclaimer. These are a 
sample of what might be called Mexican ‘‘resort food’’ — that 
is, real Mexican dishes toned down to increase their appeal to 
the new palate. You will want to adjust some of the quanti- 
ties in the recipes to suit your taste, especially with the fresh 
hot peppers. (A word of caution about the latter: when you're 
cutting them, wear rubber globes to protect your hands; it'll 
be too late by the time you feel them burning your finger- 
tips.) 


E ast Coast snobs that we are, we’ve long paid more atten- 


Black-bean soup with shrimp 
Serves six 

To anyone not familiar with it, the idea of a black-bean 
puree may be less than appealing. Unfortunately, its looks 
will do nothing to entice the frightened. But this is a wonder- 
fully flavored soup, made with onions and cumin and just a 
touch of chilies and brought to life with lemon juice. Float a 
cluster of chopped tomatoes and two freshly boiled shrimp 
on top of each serving for a lovely presentation. 

2% cups (1 pound) black beans; 

2 tablespoons olive oil; 

1 large onion, finely chopped; 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped; 

1 tablespoon ground cumin; 

5 cups chicken stock; 

1 fresh hot chili pepper, cored, seeded and chopped; 

Salt, to taste; 

Juice of 1 lemon; 

Y% cup dry sherry. 

To garnish: 

1 dozen uncooked shrimp; 

A few parsley stems or celery leaves; 

3 peppercorns; 

2 medium tomatoes, peeled, seeded and coarsely chopped; 

1 lemon, thinly sliced. 

Pile the black beans into a bowl and pick them over to re- 
move any stones or pebbles. 

Heat the oil in a large saucepan and cook the onions until 
they are soft but not brown. Add the garlic and continue 
cooking for one minute. Stir in the ground cumin and cook 
for another minute, taking care that the spice does not burn, 
and then pour in the black beans and chicken stock. 

Bring this to a boil, add the chili pepper with salt to taste, 
cover and simmer for one-and-a-half hours or until the beans 
are very tender. During cooking, check that the liquid has not 
evaporated, and stir the contents of the pot occasionally. 

Meanwhile, prepare the garnish. Bring a saucepan of water 
to the boil with the parsley stems or celery leaves and the pep- 
percorns. Add the whole shrimp, bring the water just back to 
boiling — literally, only until you see the first signs of bub- 
bling — and remove the saucepan from the heat. Leave the 
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shrimp in the water for an additional minute and drain them 
in a colander, cooling them by rinsing with cold water. 

Shell the shrimp and set them aside. 

To puree the soup, work the beans, with water, in a 
blender, in small quantities at a time. Pour the pureed mix- 
ture into a clean saucepan as you go. Two cups of water 
should handle a pound of beans. 

Stir in the lemon juice and sherry and bring the soup just 
back to the boil. Thin it with more water to suit your prefer- 
ence. 

Ladle the soup into bowls, add two of the shrimp and a 
small handful of chopped tomato to each, and garnish the 
bowls with a whole lemon slice. Serve at once. 


Whole fish with lime 
Serves six 

Some of the kinds of fish that swim off the coast of Mexico 
are also available in New England, but rather than search 
them out, I suggest using whatever is fresh from our own 
waters for this dish. Try, for example, sea trout, black or 
striped bass, or tile fish, and unless the head has been re- 
moved, serve your fish with it on. You'll need a baking dish 
long enough to hold the whole fish. 

1 5-pound fish, cleaned, with the head and tail left on; 

2 large cloves of garlic; 

2 hot chili peppers, cored and seeded and coarsely chopped; 

Juice of 3 limes; 

Juice of 1 orange; 

Y2 cup olive oil; 

2 onions, coarsely chopped; 

1 teaspoon dried oregano; 

1 teaspoon freshly chopped coriander leaves (optional); 

Y, teaspoon ground cumin; 

3 tomatoes, peeled, seeded and coarsely chopped; 

1 cup pimiento, coarsely chopped; 

1 canned green chili pepper, coarsely chopped; 

Salt, to taste; 

2 limes, thinly sliced (for garnish). 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. Wash the fish under cold 
tap water, scraping the cavity with the back of a small knife to 
clean out anything the fishmonger may have left inside. Pat it 
dry with paper towels and slash one side of the fish in four 
places almost down to the bone. Set aside. 

Peel the garlic cloves, halve them, remove any green stems 
in their centers, and pile them into a blender container. Add to 
this the chopped chilies with the lime and orange juice. Work 
these ingredients until smooth and set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a large saucepan and cook the onions 
until soft but not brown. Add the oregano, fresh coriander (if 
you can find some) and cumin. Cook this over a low heat for 
one minute, but do not let the herbs brown. Stir in the 
chopped tomatoes, pimiento, green chili and plenty of salt. 
Add the ingredients from the blender container and bring to a 
boil. Lower the heat and cook for a few minutes just to soften 

Continued on page 28 


Photo by Eric A. Roth; peppers courtesy of DeVincent’s Farms, Waltham 























by F.S. Frail 


in a peasant’s eye, Colonel Albert S. Evans ac- 

companied the Hon. William H. Seward (of 
“Seward’s folly’) on a “gala trip through tropical 
Mexico.” In Our Sister Republic, which recorded 
his experiences on the tour, Evans described his 
first encounter with ‘‘Mexican lightning’ — te- 
guila. 

“There is a superior variety of mescal pro- 
duced near Guadalajara, and called after the vil- 
lage in which it is made, ‘Tequila’. . . . I took one 
drink of it under the supposition that it was an- 
nisette, or some other light liquor, swallowing 
possibly an ounce, druggist’s measure, before I 
smelled the burning flesh as the lightning de- 
scended my throat. As I sat down the glass, my 
head began to increase in size so rapidly, that I 
saw at once, that unless I got outside immediate- 
ly, the door would be too small to admit of my 
passing through it. Seizing my hat which ap- 
peared to have become of about the size of an or- 
dinary umbrella, I turned it up edgewise, and 
succeeded by a tight squeeze in passing it 
through the door; the street then appeared fun- 
nel-shaped ... my legs decreased in size as my 
head enlarged, and my last recollection of the af- 
fair is that my person resembled a sugar hogs- 
head walking off on two straws: body I had 
none. No more tequila for me, please!” 

Evans acknowledged that muleteers drank te- 
quila with ‘‘apparent impunity,”’ but warned that 
‘‘a single bottle of it will cause a rebellion among 
an entire regiment of soldiers, and very likely re- 
sult in a pronunciamiento on the spot.” 

With advertising like that, it’s no wonder te- 
quila didn’t win fans north of the border until 
nearly a century later, when pronunciamientos 
were being delivered on college campuses across 
the country. Orrin Benn, Heublein’s product 
manager for Jose Cuervo tequila, attributes te- 
quila’s recent rise in popularity to ‘the third- 
world activism of the late ‘60s.”’ Really. 


Tequila first caught on in places like Berkeley, 
where would-be Zapatas, eschewing “things 


I n 1869, when Pancho Villa was a mere gleam 
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plastic and Madison Avenue,” adopted ‘the poor 
man’s drink’ as their own. 

Though the revolution never came, tequila was 
here to stay. During the first five years of this dec- 
ade, annual imports of the liquor increased 400 
percent. In 1972, 564,000 cases of tequila were 
sold in the US; in ‘73, sales tripled, to 1.6 mil- 
lion, and in 1977, the total was up over 2.4 mil- 
lion cases. But according to Benn, tequila has al- 
ready peaked and is leveling off — without hav- 
ing captured the East Coast market. It is still most 
popular in California, where its sales constitute 
34 percent of total tequila sales in the US; Ohio, 
Michigan and Illinois are also good customers. 
Benn maintains, however, that “tequila is still a 
specialty drink in the East.” 

Tequila’s biggest market is among 18-to-24- 
year-olds, although the 25-to-34-year-olds, with 
their taste for mixed drinks, create a sizable de- 
mand as well. Market research has revealed that 
the typical tequila drinker is an extrovert, a 
sports fan, and what some of us 25-to-34-year- 
olds once called ‘‘a swinger.”’ And as tequila is the 
product of a culture traditionally characterized 
by machismo, it’s not surprising that the drink is 
more popular with men than with women. 

Tequila is exclusively a product of Mexico. Its 
ancestor, the mildly alcoholic pulque, made of 
maguey sap, was invented by the ancient Toltecs 
during the first millennium AD. About 400 years 
ago, Mexicans began to distill mescal wine. 
There’s a theory that the first distillations were 
performed using Philippine pot stills brought to 
Mexico to make coconut brandy in the early 16th 
century. 

The Spanish colonial forces in Mexico tried to 
suppress mescal’s manufacture because it com- 
peted with Spanish brandy, but mescal produc- 
tion survived in the more remote regions. In 
1785, the first distillery in Tequila, in the state of 
Jalisco, was established. Ten years later, Don Jose 
Antonio de Cuervo founded the still-flourishing 
Jose Cuervo firm. 

By the turn of the century, mescal made in Te- 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 24 

quila became known simply as “‘te- 
guila.’” The superior quality of Te- 
quila mescal made it the favored 
drink of mestizos, Mexicans of mixed 
native and Spanish ancestry. Today, te- 
quila is to mescal what Jack Daniels is to 
moonshine whiskey. Jose Cuervo te- 
quila is not even made from the same 
plant as mescal, but rather from the blue 
agave; mescal can be made from a 
variety of maguey or agave plants, in- 
cluding the century plant. And, 
incidentally, the commonly held belief 
that ‘‘mescal is the one with the worm’”’ 
is a misconception. Benn maintains that 


the worm, the gusano de maguey, is a 
Madison Avenue gimmick meant to 
lend authenticity. One story has it that 
in the good old days, a live worm was 
dropped into a bottle of mescal, and if it 
was dead by the time it reached bottom, 
the mescal was good. Although the 
worms (actually the grubs of the agave 
moth) add nothing to tequila, Mexi- 
cans supposedly dried and salted them 
and ate them like beernuts. 

The “‘noble”’ agave is the source of all 
tequila. This plant is grown for seven to 
12 years before it is harvested, at which 
time the fleshy leaves are lopped off to 
expose the “heart,” which resembles a 
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pineapple and can weigh anywhere 
from 20 to 200 pounds. Split into pieces 
of a manageable size, the heart and 
sometimes the plant’s base are roasted 
for one to three days. During roasting, 
the starch converts to sugar. The 
fibrous golden pulp is then mashed and 
the juices extracted; water is added and 
the solution fermented for several days. 
After fermentation, the liquid is dis- 
tilled. Depending on the length of time 
the liquid is aged after distillation, three 
kinds of tequila are produced: white, 
which is not aged at all; gold, aged up to 
a year; and what Jose Cuervo sells as 
“1800,” aged for two years. Benn states 
that ‘aficionados prefer gold tequila,” 
because it has a smoother taste. Gold is 
best straight or on the rocks, while 
white is preferred for mixed drinks. 

Brands of tequila vary in quality and 
taste, depending on several factors, 
including how and how long the hearts 
are roasted, whether the juice is fer- 
mented with or without the bagasse (the 
mashed pulp), and the design of the 
still. Another important factor is the 
length of time the agaves are allowed to 
grow; Jose Cuervo harvests after 10 
years’ growth. 

In the most rural regions of Mexico, 
some haciendas still make mescal in the 
traditional way from wild agaves, the 
hearts roasted in pit ovens, the liquor 
distilled in pot stills. This primitive and 
raw form of mescal would most likely 
burn holes in the tastebuds of Ameri- 
cans. 

Most Americans prefer their tequila 
tempered with gentler stuff. The 
margarita, invented in LA in the late 
‘50s and made with triple-sec and lime 
juice, is the most popular tequila cock- 
tail, with the tequila sunrise (made with 
grenadine and orange juice) a close sec- 
ond. There are several other tequila 
drinks, based on traditional recipes: the 
tequila collins, daiquiri, gimlet, sour, the 
bloody bull (as in bloody Mary); there’s 
even the tequini, which substitutes te- 
quila for gin. More exotic concoctions 
include the fresa fresa, made with 
strawberries; the brave bull, made with 
Kahlua; the villa fontana, made with 
apricot brandy, orange juice and lemon 
juice; and the Maria Theresa, made with 
cranberry juice. Trendy drinks with 
snappy names, like the Freddy Fud- 
pricker, dirty mother, Big Bertha and 
wedding night, have been developed to 
cash in on the tequila boom. 

And, of course, there’s the tequila 
ritual, much beloved by college stu- 
dents and others seeking exotic, fun 
things to do. The ritual is helpful at 
parties in separating the men from the 
boys, the hip from the pretenders. It 
also requires a certain amount of 
manual dexterity. It goes like this. 
While holding a lime slice in one hand, 
and a shot of tequila in the other, with 

Continued on page 28 














Next time you're in Mexico, stop by and visit the Cuervo fabrica in Tequila. 


Since 1795 we've weleomed 
our guests with our best. 


A traditional taste of 
Cuervo Gold. 


Visitors to Cuervo have always been 
greeted in a special way. 

They’re met at the gates and invited inside to expert- 
ence the unique taste of Cuervo Gold. 

This is the way we've said “welcome” for more than 180 
years. And it rs as traditional as Cuervo Gold itself. 

For this dedicatwn to tradition 1s what makes Cuervo 
Gold truly special. Neat, on the rocks, with a splash of soda, 
in a perfect Sunrise or Margarita, Cuervo Gold will bring 
you back to a time when quality ruled the world. 





Continued from page 26 

one’s third hand one sprinkles salt on 
the hand holding the lime. (Beware of 
people asking you the time at this 
point.) With a lick of salt, one tosses 
back the tequila and, before the taste- 
buds have time to go into shock, bites 
into the lime slice. Once one has 
mastered this hieratic and sensual rite, 
one may feel a fraternal sentiment 
toward our neighbors to the south. This 
feeling of brotherhood will be quickly 
squashed upon one’s first visit to 
manana-land, where the ceremony has 
gone the way of human sacrifice — the 
locals gave it up (if, indeed, they ever 








Brunch 


11:30 amto3 pm 
Scrumptious brunch delicacies, relaxed atmosphere. 
Free glass of Champagne or Bloody Mary, Dessert, too. 
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Sunday 


took it up) long ago. 

Where and why the ritual began no 
one seems to know. One facetious and 
probably factitious explanation is that 
people dosed themselves with the salt to 
replenish their internal stores, depleted 
in the heat of the day. As likely an 
explanation is that Mexicans contrived 
the whole act to keep the turistas oc- 
cupied. 

Despite its bogus nature, the ritual 
still allows people to quaff copious 
amounts of tequila in social settings. 
And if anyone suggests that they take it 
easy, they can always claim they’re re- 
storing their inner balance. oO 
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Continued from page 22 
the tomatoes slightly. 

Spoon half the tomato mixture into 
the baking dish and set the fish on top. 
Open its cavity and spoon a little of the 
tomato mixture into it, then cover the 
fish with the remaining mixture. 

Bake the fish at 400 degrees for 45 
minutes or until it flakes easily with the 
tip of a knife, basting it once or twice 
during cooking. Garnish it with the lime 
slices. 

To serve the fish right from the dish, 
cut the top fillet into three portions, re- 
move the center bones, and then cut the 
bottom fillet into three portions. Spoon 
some of the sauce over each serving. 


Green bean and pepper salad 
Serves six 

2 pounds fresh green beans, topped 
and tailed; 

Y% cup oil; 

1 medium onion, finely chopped; 

2 red bell peppers, cored and cut into 
thin strips; 

Salt, to taste; 

Y2 cup red sauce (the recipe follows); 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley (for 
garnish). 

Bring a large saucepan of water to the 
boil and drop in the green beans. After 
the water returns to boiling, let it cook 
steadily for four minutes or until the 
beans are just slightly underdone. Drain 
at once and rinse with very cold water 
until the beans are completely cool. 

Heat the oil in a large skillet and cook 
the onion until soft but not brown. Add 
the red pepper strips and continue 
cooking, shaking the pan constantly, 
for five minutes. Add the drained green 
beans and keep stirring them until they 
are very hot. Add salt to taste and pile 
the mixture onto a shallow serving dish. 
Pour the red sauce in a band over the 
green beans and peppers and garnish 
with the chopped parsley. Chill for sev- 
eral hours before serving. 


Red sauce 

4 large tomatoes, peeled, seeded and 
finely chopped; 

4 fresh hot red chili peppers, cored, 
seeded and finely chopped; 

1 tablespoon freshly chopped 
coriander leaves or parsley leaves; 

Juice of 2 limes; 

2 tablespoons oil; 

Salt, to taste. 

Combine the tomatoes, chili pep- 
pers, fresh coriander or parsley, lime 
juice, oil and some salt in a saucepan, 
and heat to boiling. 

Lower the heat and simmer the mix- 
ture for a few minutes or until the toma- 
toes are very soft. Pile into a bowl and 
leave until cooled, then chill. 

Serve any sauce that is not used with 
the green beans in a separate bowl. O 
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This ad is worth reading 
because we didn't write it. 


Banker & Tradesman — “Don't let the and whole scallops, poached in their own natural 
‘disco’ image fool you, Jason's is a fine juices and augmented by a slightly herbed light 
restaurant with physical comforts easily wine sauce. 
comparable to anything in the city.” Anthony Spinazzola, The Boston Globe — 
Panorama/Playbill — “Truly, thesinglemost _ “Quiche Lorraine superbly made and perfectly 
“ _ extraordinary feature of Jason's is the superb cuisine. flavored. Oysters Rockefeller plump, moist and 
_ One doesn't usually find gourmet dining in a place known excellent The service was attentive and much 
primarily as a night spot, but then Jason's is decidedly not ‘usual. more correct than I had expected. Jason's is a 
Many of these items are creations of Jason's chef, Mario, who is truly a much better place to eat than I had expected.” 
magician when it comes to working with veal and seafood.” 
Gus Saunders, The Boston Herald American -— “Another ‘specialty’, 


Baked Fish en Papillote. At the thrust of the waiter's knifepoint, fragrant ‘ 

vapors were unleashed from the parchment bag and there, inside, was SD Aw % © Rey L) gs 

a magnificent and bountiful blend of sole, shrimp, crabmeat chunks, 

Brunch, lunch, cocktails, dinner, dancing. Jason's, 131 Clarendon St Across from the Hancock Tower. Reservations 262-9000. 
Downstairs at Jason's; Oyster Bar and Piano Bar. Private function facilities available. 
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Cheese 


Continued from page 8 

French goats’-milk cheeses are seldom if 
ever seen outside France, but a dozen or 
so types can be found from time to time 
in several Boston cheese shops; their 
flavors range from mild to ferocious. 
Boucheron de Saint Saverol is the 
chevre most often available locally. 
Since it has a mild flavor it is probably 
the best thing for anyone who is hesi- 
tant about tasting goats’-milk cheese. 
These delectable white logs, rolls and 
loaves have been known to be addic- 
tive. 

Grab bag. Here is an artificial cate- 
gory invented to cover a group of popu- 
lar table cheeses that are mild, bland 
and firm. From Holland, Gouda and 
Edam; from Italy, Bel Paese and Fon- 
tina; from Denmark, Samsoe and Dan- 
ish Fontina; from France, Fontal. ‘‘In- 
nocuous” is the word or, if you prefer, 
‘versatile.’ Gouda has a slightly higher 
butterfat content than Edam, and it 
comes in many versions: aged, salt-free, 
spiced and smoked. The last of these — 
like almost all smoked cheeses — is pro- 
cessed to prevent further ripening. 

Diet products. There are now a num- 
ber of cheeses made specifically for 
those who are on diets of one sort or an- 
other — low cholesterol, low fat, low so- 


dium and usually low taste. None of 
these cheeses is destined to win a prize 
and, unless you are specifically re- 
stricted, it might be well to ponder the 
advice of a physician who is fond of 
both good health and fine cheese: ‘Eat 
the best. Just eat less of it.’’ 
* * * 

The managers of cheese shops we 
visited were generous in their offers of 
sage advice and samples to taste. Here is 
an attempt to distill their words of wis- 
dom on the purchase, storage, serving 
and enjoyment of cheese. 

— By all means, ask to taste an un- 
familiar cheese before you buy it, but do 
not abuse the privilege. (I was told of a 
client who sampled 20 cheeses, finding 
each in turn too salty. Having had the 
equivalent of a hearty lunch, he pur- 
chased nothing and left.) 

— There are two schools of thought 
in regard to buying cheese to serve be- 
tween salad and dessert. Purists insist 
on having only one cheese (and that one 
appropriate to the wine at hand), while 
others would advise that you select one 
cheese from four or five of the categor- 
ies discussed above. There is nothing 
wrong with offering guests a single 
cheese, but it should be something spe- 
cial, in ample supply and peak condi- 
tion; a triple creme, Brie or light blue- 
veined cheese would do nicely. On the 
other hand, by choosing, say, a triple 
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creme or bloomy-rind, a washed-rind, a 
blue-veined and a hard-cooked cheese, 
you'd provide a rich contrast in styles 
and flavors. 

— In planning a cheese platter for a 
large gathering, one purveyor sug- 
gested, you can figure on one-and-a- 
half to two ounces of cheese for each 
person. Buy whole wheels or tightly 
wrapped pieces, and do not cut or un- 
wrap them until serving time. 

— Never serve cold cheese. Even ripe 
Brie should be brought out of refrig- 
eration and left tightly wrapped at least 
an hour before it’s served. Young 
cheeses may need a day, and certain 
hard cheeses can stay out indefinitely to 
ripen. 

— Only bring out as much as you 
need at one time. Rewrap and refriger- 
ate the rest. Once a cheese like Brie has 
begun to run, it will never be as good af- 
ter it is rechilled. 

— Do not reuse plastic wrap. Mold 
from a cheese rind can easily be trans- 
ferred to the cheese face, whence it can 
permeate the interior. In wrapping, 
draw the plastic tightly against all ex- 
posed sides and make certain that no air 
can penetrate it. 

— If a few spots of mold develop, 
simply cut them out. No need to dis- 
card the baby with the bath water. 

— Never wrap cut cheese in alumi- 
num foil. 

Many of the cheese merchants I 
spoke with were anxious to rectify some 
widely held and erroneous notions 
about cheese. First, unlike fresh dairy 
products, cheese will not spoil, even if 
you take half the day to get it home and 
into the refrigerator. Keep it away from 
direct sunlight and heat. 

Second, in examining butterfat con- 
tent, remember that a soft cheese like 
Brie has a much higher ratio of water to 
solids than a hard-cooked cheese like 
Emmentaler; therefore, a three-ounce 
piece of a hard-cooked cheese contains 
almost twice as many calories as a three- 
ounce piece of a 50 percent bloomy- 
rind. 

Third, there is a prevalent miscon- 
ception that Norwegian Jarlsberg has 
fewer calories than Swiss Emmentaler. 
Not so. Both are 45 percent butterfat, 
although Jarlsberg does have a lower so- 
dium content. 

I offered each cheese-shop manager 
the opportunity to express his or her 
grievances. ‘People ask me if the 
cheeses are fresh,” said one. “I am 
tempted to respond, ‘No, they’re 
aged.’’’ As far as the other sense of 
“fresh” is concerned, all good cheese 
shops take pains to wrap and 
store their products correctly and to 
withdraw cheeses that have ripened too 
much. One complaint, however, out- 
distanced all others combined: ‘Please 
tell people to try something other than 
Jarlsberg.” I’m telling you. Oo 
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